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Fighting the Depression 


A REVIEW OF THE NEW DEAL’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Before the Young Democratic Clubs of Maryland, Baltimore, March 5, 1936 


AM availing myself of your generous invitation to offer 

a brief accounting of the course of the Federal Govern- 

ment in dealing with conditions of depression without 
parallel in our peacetime history. 

In 1929 we entered a period of economic disruption. 
During the next three-and-a-half years the all-pervasive de- 
cline continued. In March of 1933 it culminated in the 
general closing of those banks which had managed to survive 
the long-drawn-out process of failure of thousands of individ- 
ual banks during the previous years. 

This banking collapse was the inescapable outcome of 
the fall in the value of all forms of assets, and the shrinkage 
in all incomes. This, in turn, was connected with the de- 
cline in the production and exchange of goods among our- 
selves and with other countries. 

The savings of millions of individuals and the reserves 
of thousands of businesses were tied up in the closed banks. 
The personal security and the business solvency which these 
savings represented were in the balance. 

Millions of owners of homes and farms feared that they 
might have to turn them over to the owners of mortgages. 
The lending institutions faced the harsh prospect of having 
to try to realize on such property to meet the claims of their 
depositors. A multitude of business men and tradesmen were 
under obligations that exceeded income or assets, which meant 
bankruptcy if no change occurred. 

The whole American organization which but a few 
years before had stirred the admiration of the world by its 
apparent power to provide an unequalled and improving 
standard of life to a fully occupied people had come to a 
dumbfounding and anxious pause. The values in which 


men counted their wealth seemed but bitter and disillusioned 
memories. The incomes on which they sustained their lives 
had become so reduced and uncertain as to impair the con- 
fidence of the mature, while the young people from schools 
and colleges were entering a world in which many millions 
more experienced were already unemployed. 

It was universally recognized that our affairs had in an 
utterly bewildering fashion gone wrong. The American 
people fairly shouted their demand that the necessary steps 
forthwith be taken to right them. 

The ways in which they could be righted, and the 
great resources of our country could again be made available 
for the energies and comfort of our people, were, to put the 
case mildly, obscure. Only the most resolute and unfalter- 
ing leadership could face the immediate future with hope 
and take the immense risks of judgment which responsibility 
required. Action was urgently necessary, and in many out- 
standing respects had to be a trial of new experiences. 

Measures of reconstruction up to then untried had to be 
put to the test. It may be because these measures have 
succeeded to such an extent, because their remedial effect 
has so reestablished our sense of safety, that those who con- 
trolled affairs before the collapse now believe they can con- 
vince you that inaction would in its own good time 
have set things right again. It may be because the national 
sense of crisis has passed, that they hope that you may share 
their fury at the vigorous measures that were undertaken, 
believing apparently, that you may feel, as they feel, that 
American life needed no improvement. 

Even when affairs were at their worst it was clear that 
future improvement would dim the memory of the task, that 
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reproach would await every partial failure or qualified suc- 
cess and any substantial variation from past arrangements. 
But memory, I trust, will come alive when the attempt is 
made to bury it by incoherent or partisan criticism. 

That criticism, you will observe, emanates largely from 
those who directed the affairs of the nation during the fate- 
ful and fatal years prior to 1933. Remembering the results 
of their leadership, remembering how incapable they proved 
themselves of preventing the general business collapse, should 
not the country receive with care and caution their sweeping 
condemnation of those now engaged in the task of curing the 
failure which these same critics bequeathed ? 

A large number of the emergency adjustments have now 
been carried out. The banks were reopened, again making 
freely available the locked-up property of individuals and re- 
storing the freedom of action of business men. The capital 
foundation of the banks, which had greatly shrunk, was re- 
paired by funds made available by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. A similar task of rescue and rebuilding was 
undertaken for other types of financial organizations, such 
as the building and loan associations. 

In the mortgage field private credit facilities could not 
be made freely available as rapidly; therefore the Govern- 
ment, through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Farm Credit Corporation, made it possible for owners of 
farms and urban houses who had mortgaged the roofs over 
their heads to extend the time of their payment and convert 
their debt at lower interest rates. 

Though this part of the program was one of repairing 
financial organization, its intention and its effect were to 
safeguard the multitude of individual citizens who dealt 
with these organizations. Only in this way could we pre- 
serve that widespread possession of property which is the 
firm foundation upon which our democracy rests. 

To assure the people that their most conservative savings 
and investments, those which had survived up to then, were 
not to be lost in a general collapse and to provide conditions 
under which there could be a normal resumption of borrow- 
ing, lending and investment were fundamental tasks. Bank 
failures such as brought the ruin of thousands of Americans 
even before the general collapse have virtually ceased. No 
longer is the mind’s eye haunted by the thought of long 
lines of anxious depositors before closed bank doors. 

During the months of falling demand and closing fac- 
tories the wage incomes of American workers fell off dis- 
astrously, and the rates of pay were lowered. The point had 
been reached where needy men and women to secure food 
and shoes were ready to accept work at any wages which 
cutthroat competition might dictate. 

Unless one held the view that the difficulties of 1932 
and 1933 could be liquidated only through an indefinitely 
long course of suffering in which we might crawl back to 
activity from a poverty level, it was urgent that some pro- 
tection be given wage rates and working conditions by agree- 
ment between employers and workers. Further in the 
absence of such co-operation between workers and employers, 
acute industrial strife was seriously threatened. 

There may be conflicting views as to whether, in the 
extreme exigency, the plans undertaken reckoned sufficiently 
with the difficulties of co-operation, whether the means em- 
ployed were in some respects too rigid, whether the bases of 
co-operation were satisfactory in every way. Whatever may 
be said in these respects, it is without question that during 





a critical year employers and workers combined in this vital 
endeavor. 

It is clear that our wage situation was beneficially sup- 
ported thereby until economic improvement occurred, and 
that the sense of unity developed in many industries between 
workers and employers prevented much bitterness and 
struggle. Studies are now being completed to ascertain those 
recognized phases of good which our many-sided experience 
under the National Recovery Act can teach us. 

The immense unemployment was the most serious of all 
our troubles. Private business and charity were compelled 
to regard the plight of the displaced millions as beyond their 
powers or their means. But the government could not. 
Until these millions again find employment, or State and 
local relief agencies again function more fully, the Federal 
Government must assure them the essentials of continued 
existence, and to a feasible extent supply some form of sub- 
stitute work. The fullest co-operation in pursuit of these 
objectives is called for. 

Lastly, among the measures born of the emergency I 
would mention those taken in the monetary field. They were 
necessary to remove immediate impediments to recovery, and 
were life-giving when new life force was needed. Timidity 
would have advised delay until continued crisis would have 
made even more drastic measures compulsory. 

Let me explain these affirmations. It will be recalled that 
before 1933 many of the other important countries of the 
world had abandoned the gold standard and lessened the 
gold value of their currencies. In fact, since the end of the 
war, all countries of the world except the two small creditor 
States, Holland and Switzerland have undergone some form 
of devaluation. This continuing process indirectly con- 
tributed to the continued depression of prices and incomes 
within the United States. 

In the conditions that existed in 1933 two possible 
courses could be visualized by people conversant with finan- 
cial matters. The Government might restrict its expendi- 
tures to its shrinking revenues, leaving our people to struggle 
individually for survival amid deflation still growing worse. 
Or the Government could increase its helpful expenditures. 
In that case the drafts on its credit were likely eventually 
to be very great before the tide of collapse could be reversed 
and private activities once more become self-dependent. 

Had the first course been followed, it would have 
meant a continued depression in prices, continued credit 
contraction, more bank failures, further liquidation of securi- 
ties, the dispossession of small property owners, and more 
desperate attempts to meet debts with goods and services 
worth only a fraction of what they were when the debt 
was created. In sum, this course would have meant the 
prolongation of extreme suffering and a continuance of the 
universal numbing depression of sentiment and public con- 
fidence. It is easy to see that this course could not be 
continued to the end, an inevitably bitter end. 

If recognition of this conclusion and action suitable to 
it had been delayed until the general need was still greater, 
amid a general transfer of property to the ownership of the 
few who still possessed the power to lend and borrow, the 
subsequent results, social and financial, might well have been 
uncontrollable. With such an outlook it was extremely 
probable that the country would have witnessed a prolonged 
course of hoarding and flight of capital to foreign countries. 

Probabilities as clear as these dictated departure from 
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the beaten track. Action similar to that already taken in 
many other countries was necessary. The suspension of 
gold payment, the departure from the gold standard, and 
the ultimate revaluation of the dollar at a lower price in 
terms of gold were necessary to protect us from the last 
rigors of unbalanced deflation. They were necessary to put 
the government and our financial institutions in suflicient 
control of their affairs to achieve recuperation. 

These actions preserved our gold supplies. They 
stimulated an upward price movement of many basic prod- 
ucts; they permitted export at lower prices in terms of 
foreign money; they enabled the Government to borrow for 
its needs without fear that depleted gold reserves and specu- 
lative attacks on the dollar would force further contraction 
of bank credit and currency. 

Forced liquidation ended, bond markets improved, in- 
terest rates fell. Much old debt has been refunded at lower 
cost, and new capital investment appears to have begun. 
These results have been achieved without reducing the do- 
mestic purchasing power of the dollar in terms of goods 
below its average purchasing power of the previous decade. 

A great reserve of bank credit exists and awaits sound 
use, while there is in the strengthened Federal Reserve 
System authority to guard against the use of this credit for 
speculative excesses. Of course the primary guarantee of 
the moderate and proper use of these resources must be the 
wisdom and good judgment of the whole people. 

If the country again loses itself in dreams of magnificent 
profits easily gotten by speculation, if a multitude of special 
interests can use our political machinery to secure public 
funds for every claim they can put forward, we shall be on 
the road to new troubles. In the end we must rely on the 
common sense of the American public. 

The problem of permanent monetary arrangements 
must, of course, be kept constantly in view. ‘The monetary 
situation in its every essential aspect should grow increas- 
ingly more stable. Production and the conduct of trade in 
this country and abroad require for their assurance that the 
value of the currency of each country shall not widely 
fluctuate in terms of other currencies. Such stability gives 
certainty to commerce. It is a mutual safeguard against 
large and disturbing price changes caused by monetary 
changes in other countries. It is a sign of the existence of 
balance in an international economic system and promotes 
that system to the mutual benefit of all. 

For all these reasons, many hopes are centered on the 
possibility of re-establishing such stability. In terms of gold 
and the gold currencies, the American dollar has been com- 
pletely stable for the past two years. All these considera- 
tions recall the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that ‘““The world should know that when it is ready to seek 
foreign exchange stabilization, Washington will not be an 
obstacle.” 

So far I have described some of the important actions 
directly connected with the emergency that faced us. But 
to tide through a period of collapse was not enough. The 
American people in 1932 and 1933 were insisting not 
merely that the depression should be arrested but that we 
should protect the future against its repetition. 

Time permits reference only to a few of the main 
steps taken toward this end. I have previously referred to 
the reorganization of our financial and banking system. This 
was buttressed by the National Securities Act of 1933 and 


its companion law, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
These laws are intended to assure full publicity for all 
financing and such regulation as may be necessary to assure 
that the exchanges in which securities are bought and sold 
will be sober investment and trading markets. 

Business men, bankers and investors have nothing to 
fear from these acts. On the contrary, they afford them 
the necessary protection against the handful of the irrespon- 
sible and unethical who had violated the standards by which 
finance must live and on which safe investment must depend. 

The depression brought home to all of us in a frighten- 
ing way the uncertainties and risks to which life and liveli- 
hood in a modern industrial country are subject. It revealed 
how widely the disorganization might strike, and how poorly 
prepared many of the American people were to meet its 
hardships. These hard years forced millions to use up per- 
sonal savings, or in extreme need to depend upon family 
assistance or charity. These resources will always remain 
important, but the depression revealed their insufficiency. 

In every other industrial country these risks—especially 
of necessitous old age and unemployment—have led to the 
building of systems of insurance. It is amply clear that 
the time has come to begin to build a similar system in this 
country. Properly based and conducted, this co-operative 
insurance method creates a store of resources for times of 
need. We can make it a future stabilizing force in our 
national economy, providing means to meet human needs 
when they are most pressing, and sustaining business and 
production when they falter. 

A start has been made. The dimensions of the present 
legislation may seem unsatisfactory to some. But if it is 
to be carried out successfully, it must merit and win the 
support of a people willing to bear the cost of a system of 
payment kept within the bounds of our income possibilities. 
We must not multiply the cost beyond these possibilities; 
for if we do, this whole development will be ruined for our 
generation and our whole financial system will be thrown 
into disastrous confusion. 

I turn to the matter which has been most directly in 
my own sphere of responsibilities. We have made a begin- 
ning at re-establishing America’s position in world trade. 

You are all familiar with the course of American tariff 
policy during recent decades and its steady climb to the 
extremes of tariff protectionism. The full bitter fruit of 
this policy became manifest during the depression years. The 
total American import and export trade that had been 8,200 
millions in 1924, 9,640 millions in 1929, fell to 2,934 millions 
by 1932. The American share of the export trade con- 
ducted in the world fell from 16.8 per cent of the total in 
1929 to 11.5 per cent in 1934, and its share of the import 
trade from 15.8 per cent to 9.8 per cent. 

In consequence, many branches of American agriculture 
and industry that were developed to serve foreign markets 
had to curtail production, discharge employes and accept 
unprofitable prices for shrunken sales. 

The general result of this course of economic national- 
ism, exemplified by our own past tariff policy, has been that 
people everywhere have suffered, that unemployment every- 
where has been increased, that governments have been forced 
to undertake large expenditures to meet the needs of dis- 
placed workers. 

American agriculture has found it impossible to sell its 
large surpluses at reasonable prices, or in fact at almost any 
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price, while in the lands that need these surpluses weapons 
are put in men’s hands, and even in children’s hands, instead 
of bread and butter. 

We have at last halted the course of our declining 
foreign trade and begun the work of revival. Under the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 agreements with ten coun- 
tries have been signed, and some others are in the course of 
negotiation. Trade with these countries has had an en- 
couraging growth, and various branches of both agriculture 
and industry are already experiencing the benefits. The re- 
vival of world trade and the rebuilding of the American 
share of that trade is vital to re-employ our industrial work- 
ers and to furnish support to the American farming popula- 
tion. ; 

As far back as 1924, over $1,800,000,000 of American 
farm products were sold in foreign markets. By 1932 this 
amount had fallen as low as $662,000,000 and was only 
$733,000,000 in 1934, largely concentrated in such great 
agricultural fields as corn and hog products, wheat, cotton, 
fruit and tobacco. Much of the world still wishes these 
products; the problem is to restore the facilities for normal 
international trading. 

Until there is a satisfactory restoration of foreign mar- 
kets for American products—and the movement to this end 
should be steadily maintained—our farmers, producing for 
restricted markets, must adjust their production if there is 
not to be a calamitous fall of farm prices such as would 
disturb or upset our whole economic situation. How low 
these prices may become in the absence of a coherent pro- 
gram can be read from the prices prevailing at the bottom, 
when producers received around 30 cents a bushel for wheat, 
41/; cents a pound for cotton, 14 cents a dozen for eggs and 
14 cents a pound for butter fat. 

When those prices prevailed, life in our rural com- 
munities fell away from the American standard; schools, 
telephones, the usual medical care, and the like, became lux- 
uries for which they could no longer pay. 

The situation was met with loans and relief and with 
the mortgage-refunding arrangements. Revaluation of the 
dollar in 1933 had an alleviating effect. The drought changed 
the surface of the situation for some branches of farming. 
But despite such efforts and change of circumstances there 
still remains an emergency, and the consequent necessity of 
guiding the adjustment of supply and demand for agricul- 
tural products. ‘This need was recognized in legislation, 
and recognized again last week in a bill passed by Congress 
with scarcely a dissenting voice. 

The total income from marketings of farm products in 
1932 had fallen to $4,328,000,000; by 1935 it had risen 
to $6,360,000,000, and was supplemented by $583,000,000 
of benefit payments. To the farmers this has meant new 
hope and the vital means of sustaining themselves after a 
period of long despair. It has resulted from action to 
preserve American agriculture as the basis of American life, 
in place of the empty showmanship of words which critics 
are now offering in its place. 

Wise guidance will aim to keep as many of our popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture as our farm lands can support 
on a reasonable standard, while striving unremittingly to 
enlarge the demand both at home and abroad for such 
products. It will not discard the age-long traditions ot 


agriculture of providing the basic necessities of life in ample 
quantity. 


The Congressional action proposes in the same 








connection to arrest the exhaustion of productive land, repair- 
ing the carelessness of the past. 


In the depths of depression the Government assumed the 
heavy cost of making certain that no individual American 
should be without the means to live and provided the funds 
for the relief and readjustment of American business. This 
cost has been heavy; it remains so; it cannot be inde-initely 
augmented. With the trend of improvement the Govern- 
ment will curtail, while government revenues may be ex- 
pected to increase. 

A main financial step of the Government, as the neces- 
sary emergency demands lessen, is to establish a current 
balance of income and expenditure. The will steadily to act 
in this direction is shown by the methods pursued in dealing 
with the bonus payments, in the tax program put before 
Congress and in other significant steps. This business of 
re-establishing a budget balance needs the support of all. 
We shall have to abstain from demands upon the Govern- 
ment which though meritorious may not be essential. 


It is right and wise in times of unprecedented emergency 
to use the public credit on a large scale; and its very use 
tends to promote recovery. It is a logical sequence that as 
affairs improve we re-establish the budget balance and lighten 
the load on public credit, thus maintaining it unimpaired. 
The two steps are complementary. We must hasten the 
day when we effect them, and our system again becomes 
currently self-dependent. 


The Government by its courageous initiative, by its 
responsiveness to a great variety of acute needs, by its will 
to look squarely at and to deal squarely with the problems 
confronting all sections of our people, has preserved the 
atmosphere of domestic tranquility. Its purpose, in the truest 
tradition of democracy, has been to make it possible for the 
individual to work out his own salvation and to preserve 
himself. 


We have, in a word, vindicated the democratic proc- 
cesses. It has been made clear that the Government was 
concerned with the welfare of the great masses of our peo- 
ple; that, if you wish, Government is not a thing apart. 
This realization is the strongest safeguard of our democracy 
and of the Constitution. 

In the face of the effort made, and its results, the 
hoarse echoes of oratory such as that which the city of 
Baltimore has recently heard can be trusted to dispel them- 
selves into the disappointed night. 

The job of salvation, repair and reconstruction has been 
immense. The work has been laid out and assigned to 
different agencies. Good progress is being made. I have 
recalled some of the principal tasks. You know of others; 
it is not necessary to catalog all the details. It is all one job. 
Even he who may forget the details will know how the job 
is moving when he thinks of 1930, 1931 and 1932, and 
then of 1933, 1934 and 1935, and of how his affairs and 
the public affairs stood then, and stand now. 

What we have done is not of interest to ourselves alone, 
but to the world. Others are struck not only by the im- 
provement that has been achieved:but by one thing which 
all Americans would take for granted, were it not for reck- 
less attempts to confuse their judgment—namely, that what 
has been accomplished in this country has been accomplished 
wholly by methods of free discussion, by normal ways of 
legislation and by popular representation. 
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Don’t Kill the Umpire! 


By GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON, Former Administrator NRA 





Before the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, February 18, 1936 


HEN the experiment of the League of Nations 

W\ was first proposed, the thought occurred: “That 

isn’t an experiment. We tried it under the Articles 

of Confederation. We proved why it couldn’t work. That 
is why we have a Constitution of the United States.” 

Here was the world’s greatest political laboratory. Un- 
der the Confederation, we attempted what we called a 
“League of Friendship” among 13 states, finally separately 
declared by England to be independent sovereigns. The 
League plan did not advance beyond the principles of the 
Confederation. Since the latter had proved unworkable, the 
former was likely to fail. 

Experience with the Confederation proved four insur- 
mountable faults: no independent power of taxation; nor to 
keepi troops and ships of war and to deny that right to the 
States; nor to regulate commerce among the States and, 
above all—no sufficient tribunal to define the limits of divided 
sovereignties. 

We need not expand the first three of these necessities. 
The fourth seems obvious. Here were 13 (later 48) sepa- 
rate states, within one national frame, asserting measures 
of regulatory power over the lives and properties of the 
citizens of one single country; and a dominant 49th state, 
claiming to share all those sovereignties with its own, along 
a line of cleavage as amorphous as the boundaries between 
sleep and waking. ‘The limits prescribed in the Constitution 
were necessarily no more than a pattern of principles defining 
powers. As it came from the hands of its makers the whole 
fabric was yet to be filled in, by the statutory acts of 96 
houses of state legislature and two of the national Congress— 
98 law-making machines grinding out yearly the substance of 
the taste of our whole national life—like the little mill at the 
bottom of the ocean in the old fable of “Why the Sea is 
Salt.” 

In addition to this distribution of power as among the 
states and as between the states and the Federal Government, 
was the tri-partite division of powers within the Federal 
Government itself. 

Without a Supreme Umpire, with unappealable power 
to define the limits of these sovereignties by applying to par- 
ticular cases the general principles laid down by the Con- 
stitution, this complex structure would have been hash in a 
twinkling, and this nation could not have endured for a 
generation on any such pattern as the Constitution intended. 
That is not to say that it could not have existed at all but, 
with the facilities and powers of Congress so overwhelming 
in strength in comparison with the states, it is certain that 
state lines would long ago have ceased to mean anything, and 
with the Congressional power of the purse and initiation of 
laws it is equally certain that not one single guaranty of the 
Constitution, either to the states or to individuals, would 
have been worth the parchment on which it was in the 
beginning inscribed. 

Said Daniel Webster in his reply to Hayne: 

“If there be no power to settle such questions .. . 


is not the whole Union a rope of sand? Are we not thrown 
back again precisely upon the old confederation? . . . ‘This 
Constitution ... shall be the Supreme law of the land... 
the judicial power shall extend to all cases arising under 
the Constitution.’ These two provisions cover the whole 
ground. With these, it is a government. Without them, 
it is a confederation.” 


It is literally as impossible to conceive of such a complex 
system of divisions, checks and balances without such an ulti- 
mate arbiter, as it is to imagine a baseball game without an 
umpire. Our history is almost as replete with instances of 
conflicts between the legislature and the executive, the execu- 
tive and the judiciary, the legislature and the courts, the 
states with each other, and the states with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as there are decisions on strikes, balls and bases in 
a ball game, and one could as handily imagine a non-riotous 
reconciliation deriving from restraint and consideration and 
brotherly love among the actors without judicial interference, 
in the one case as in the other. 

There has never been a close decision in a heated game 
without pop-bottles and objurgations on the judge and it is 
perhaps too much to expect a different result in the infinitely 
larger game of government. 

In this learned assembly, it is needless to recount the 
long history of resistance to the power of the Federal Courts 
to invalidate an act whether of Congress, the Executive, or 
the States. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that the idea, now al- 
most general in the land, that it has been always the great 
liberals who have opposed this power in the Court as an 
instrument of tyranny and reaction is entirely erroneous. 

It is commonly said that the chief resisters before Roose- 
velt were Jefferson, Jackson and Theodore the Great. 

There is no doubt that Jefferson resisted or that he did 
‘0 on a purely political issue. That issue was whether or not 
power should be concentrated in the central government 
which Jefferson opposed and the Court seemed to favor. 
Today, the Jeffersonian liberals are attacking the Court for 
the precise reverse of Jefferson’s reason. They want to clip 
its wings because it opposes the modern extreme concept of 
the extension of Federal power. 

Whatever Jackson’s disputed attitude may have been in 
the Cherokee cases, involving resistance to the Court by the 
State of Georgia, his action on the Act of South Carolina 
nullifying a federal statute was in a diametrically opposite 
direction, and even while the Georgia rebellion against the 
Court was germinating, Georgia was brought into line by the 
pendency of Jackson’s own Force Bill aimed at Carolinian 
nullification, and giving to Federal Courts and officials power 
to deal with a recalcitrant state. 

There is a good deal of misapprehension in current asser- 
tions of the attitude of Jackson and Lincoln. 

“John Marshall has made his decision, now let him en- 
force it” may have been uttered by Andrew Jackson but no- 
body ever quoted him to that effect until more than thirty 
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years afterward. His Force Bill for South Carolina was 
equally applicable to Georgia. and he could not have upheld 
the Constitution against one nullifying state and permitted 
it to be flouted by another. 

As I understand Lincoln’s remarks on changing the 
Dred Scott decision, he meant to do so by some reversal by 
the Court itself. Said he: 

“We believe as much as Judge Douglas (perhaps 
more) in obedience to and respect for the Judicial Depart- 
ment of government. We think its decisions on Consti- 
tutional questions, when fully settled, should control not 
only the particular cases decided but the general policy of 
the country, subject to be disturbed only by amendments 
to the Constitution as provided in that instrument itself. 
More than that would be revolution.” That isn’t the atti- 
tude of modern critics. 

If Jackson began with a quarrel with the Court, he 
wound up in perfect harmony with it. The story that he 
meditated defying it seems largely mythical. 

It was the Democratic Jeffersonian and Jacksonian South 
that cried, “Kill the Umpire” in these classic disputes over 
the Court’s authority before that reconciliation, but, twenty 
years later, it was exactly the same exponents of states’ rights 
who applauded the Dred Scott decision and at this time it 
was John Cabell Breckenridge of Kentucky who called the 
Court a “Daniel come to judgment” and Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois who practically charged the Chief Justice with 
political conspiracy in timing and announcing that fateful 
judgment. He announced an undying purpose to get the 
Court to reverse that decision—but not to destroy the Court. 
The decision was reversed—by the bloodiest and most de- 
structive civil war in human history. 

But nobody went to that war shouting “Dred Scott” 
and “Down with the Supreme Court” as a battle cry. The 
germs of that threatened dissolution were sown in the bosom 
of this nation with the last ratification of the slavery and 
commerce compromises in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

No. The liberals of our history cannot claim the ex- 
clusive credit, if credit it be, for throwing political pop- 
bottles at the umpire. As Charles Warren says: 

“The anti-Federalists (liberals) assailed the Court 
because it failed to hold the Sedition Law, the Bank of the 
United States Charter, and the Judiciary Act unconstitu- 
tional and the later Democrats (liberals) attacked the 
Court for doctrines which would sustain the constitution- 
ality of the internal improvements, Bankruptcy and Protec- 
tive Tariff bills.” (Now, they attack the Court again for 
failing to extend Federal power in AAA and NRA.) “The 
Federalists (conservatives) equally attacked the Court for 
refusing to hold unconstitutional the Embargo Act and the 
later Republicans (conservatives) assailed it for sustaining 
the Fugitive Slave Act and for failing to sustain the vicious 
reconstruction assaults on Southern rights.” 


The charge of sustained political or class or regional 
bias in the Court has been sufficiently exploded by every 
commentator on the subject. Jefferson’s and Madison’s ap- 
pointees failed to sustain them and went with Marshall in 
the dangerously bitter controversies over the powers of the 
Court. Jackson’s appointees opposed Jackson’s policies. 


Northern Judges sustained the Fugitive Slave Laws and 
struck down the biased and vicious “conquered province legis- 
lation” of the tragic Reconstruction era. 





It is fair to say that the pother and turmoil over the 
invalidation of statutes by the Court has mot grown out of 
dissatisfaction with the power itself but with the exercise of 
it against the interests of the complainant of the moment. 
All this brings us back again to human nature in a ball game 
or in any other contest. It is naturally neither chivalrous 
nor very sportsmanlike. It loves che umpire only when he 
decides its way. It is fair to say that the most threatening 
attacks on the Court have taken place under administrations 
swept by passion into majority positions and committed to 
some emotional assault on rights of more-or-less helpless mi- 
norities, which the Court held to be guaranteed against such 
frenzy by the Constitution itself. 


Certainly that was the case in the frenetic Republican 
oppression of the South after the Civil War, in the eruptions 
that elected Jackson, and after the destruction of the Fed- 
eralist party by Jefferson. 


There is, I suppose, no doubt that the Congress, through 
its power to regulate and make exceptions to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court and to constitute and establish all 
Federal Courts, could pack the Court, divest it of any effec- 
tive jurisdiction over cases outside its original jurisdiction, 
repose that authority in some new Court or require unanim- 
ity in decisions invalidating statutes. 

As a matter of historical fact, Congress has postponed 
consideration of cases by the Supreme Court for months, with- 
held cases from its appellate jurisdiction, and varied the num- 
ber of judges for the obvious purpose of affecting or con- 
trolling its decisions. While these devices have neither been 
popular nor generally obtained the desired ends, they might 
again be practiced. 

What seems short-sighted in any policy of destroying 
this power in the Court is that what today may seem an ob- 
struction to a particular class, or locality or party momen- 
tarily in a position of majority and power, may tomorrow be 
its sole protection against the equally headlong assaults of its 
enemies. The pendulum has swung with this result more 
than once in our history: “Considerate men of every descrip- 
tion”, said Hamilton, “ought to prize whatever will beget or 
fortify that temper (of logic unswayed by expediency) in 
the Courts as no man can_be sure that he may not tomorrow 
be the victim of a spirit of injustice by which he may profit 
today.” 

Just now there is no question that there are some pow- 
erful counsels in both the legislative and executive branches, 
which insist that the Court, by invalidating so-called social 
legislation, is setting up in Washington what amounts to a 
rival government—through decisions which have the effect of 
making laws in competition with Congress, and through in- 
junctions and court orders executing them in rivalry with the 
Executive. 

According to some of these advices, the Court itself re- 
gards the Constitution with amused leniency as a thing out- 
moded, but good enough to cloak its own pretensions to the 
ordering of American destiny in accordance with its own 
peculiar views of national expediency. These pundits say 
that its own precedents do not trouble the Court greatly be- 
cause it delights in avoiding them without seeming to repudi- 
ate them. I have heard these opinions earnestly urged, with 
great sophistication and coupled with counsels to keep push- 
ing up radical laws for decision, in the belief that, if enough 
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are stricken down, public resentment will again support seri- 
ous invasions of the present power of the Court. 

Something of that kind was urged after the NRA de- 
cision. But listening hope did not hear the rustle of a wing, 
and that whole strategy was reversed when AAA went down. 
Was it embalmed or merely anaesthetized pending election? 

It may have been the latter, for the public omitted to 
make the Court a scape-goat but rather turned on the Ad- 
ministration—justifying opposing counsels after NRA that 
the majority of the American public venerates the Court in 
the same niche with the Constitution and the flag and only 
a little lower than the Law from Sinai, and the institutions 
of home and family. Yet, among some so-called progressives 
—exactly as among the most radical and communistic ele- 
ments in this country—the determination is fixed and even 
passionate to destroy or seriously impair any power in the 
Court to invalidate an Act of Congress. Yet, passionate 
and determined as this idea is, none dares to risk the public 
issue of a Constitutional amendment to that end. Whatever 
may be done soon, will be attempted by Act of Congress and 
that not before election. 

If the Constitution, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
is in fact a hindrance to necessary legislation in a changing 
age, the Constitution must be amended to remove that hin- 
drance. But it is one thing to amend the Constitution to re- 
move an obstruction and quite another thing to amend the 
Constitution to change the very essence of our form of gov- 
ernment. As I have tried to suggest earlier, an amendment 
depriving the Court of the power to act as umpire between 
conflicting sovereignties and parts of sovereignties, would be 
no less than a peaceful revolution in the kind of government 
we have known. 

It would set up a single sovereignty—the Congress of 
the United States—and it would wipe out all other sovereign- 
ties, either of the states or of the division of power in the 
Federal Government. 

It has been urged that, in England, a sovereign parlia- 
ment has worked well and so it has, but England is not a na- 
tion of continental extent and her parliament does not legis- 
late for 48 federated states or for conditions as diverse as 
those of Maine and Florida. Largely because Parliament 
tried to legislate for distant and diverse provinces, England 
lost her American colonies and was forced to abandon that at- 
tempt by the erection of Dominion after Dominion. The 
British experience is the last thing that should be cited 
against local self-government. 

Furthermore, in the English system, the Executive is re- 
sponsible to Parliament. It serves for no fixed term, but is 
subject to instant ouster and direct election of a successor 
administration and successor parliament on the mandate of 
the entire electorate immediately upon any important division 
between the executive and legislative. That often happens. 
That is their substitute for our Supreme Court as a check on 
a centralized government. 

If we want that form of government lacking any check 
at all—if we think it is advisable to erase state lines from 
our map, centralize all power in a single city on our east- 
ern seaboard, submit to unchecked administrative despotism 
in four year doses, our people have the power to do that. 
But let them not do it on any assumption that they are 
merely amending the Constitution, leaving our form of gov- 
ernment the same. They would be bundling both Consti- 


tution and form of government into one bag and tossing the 
whole thing into the garbage pail. Surely we have not had 
enough experience with any modification of what we have 
used for almost 150 years to make such an explosive change 
as that. 

Whatever the Amendment, unless the desire is to make 
so violent an eruption, it should not be aimed at the Court 
but at the barriers to necessary legislation, if any, which the 
Court has found in the Constitution. 

Surely amendments should be made when necessary but 
just as assuredly they ought not to be made unless they are 
necessary. 

It is frequently said that we have amended the Con- 
stitution twenty-one times with excellent results. That is 
a very misleading statement. The so-called first ten amend- 
ments were not amendments at all in any proper sense. 
They were conditions to ratification and hence a part of the 
original process of compromise that made the Constitution 
itself. Eight of them imported nothing newer than the Bill 
of Rights—written in England in 1689 but really as old as 
Magna Charta. 

The ninth and tenth amendments made very clear ex- 
actly what it is now proposed to emasculate or destroy— 
“The powers not delegated to the United States . . . nor 
prohibited to the states are reserved to the states respec- 
tively or to the people.” At the bottom of all this tow-row 
is a purpose to set aside that system of divided sovereignties 
—either by bluffing the Judiciary, or restricting it by statute. 

The eleventh, twelfth and twentieth amendments were 
made to correct obvious errors, omissions and obsolescence 
in the original document. 

The 13th, 14th and 15th were not amendments in any 
voluntary constitutional sense. They were rammed down 
the throats of ten states at the point of bayonets left over 
from the Civil War. In those ten states, so far as their 
original purpose is concerned, and except for the elimination 
of slavery, they are splendidly null. 

The 16th, 17th and 19th were fundamental and far- 
reaching changes in the essence of the original Constitution 
—all of an advisability which is still debated. The 18th was 
contrary to American human nature—and remained inef- 
fective until the 21st cancelled it. 

Our experience with true amendments has neither been 
very extensive nor very happy. 

We are again troubled with a vague unrest looking 
toward another amendment and the great question is: 

Does the Constitution stand as a hindrance to any lib- 
eral legislation? In knocking the AAA and NRA into a 
cocked hat, did the Supreme Court erect an impassable bar- 
rier to what these two admittedly experimental statutes were 
driving at? 

We are discussing NRA here, not on its merits but 
only in connection with its destruction, which is now as- 
serted as proof that the Supreme Court stands as a bar to 
liberal legislation abreast of current necessities. I think that 
is wrong. 

While there is some dicta in that opinion that might be 
quoted to support that view, the effective decision was only 
that the wages of a butcher for killing a chicken in Brook- 
lyn does not affect other states sufficiently to fall within the 
power of Congress under the Commerce Clause, and that 
the code-making mechanism was a riotous and hence an in- 
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valid delegation to the President of law-making power be- 
cause the statute laid down no standards of what Congress 
intended to prohibit or authorize by the codes; and because 
approved methods for administrative determinations had not 
been required by the statute. 

Could NRA have been saved after that decision and by 
a new statute? 

It seemed to me that the Court went laboriously and 
painstakingly out of its way to show how that could be done. 

Although on June 16, 1932, we did not know how to 
set up in the law specific standards for code provisions, yet 
by the time of that decision, NRA had enough experience 
to know exactly what kind of code provisions and standards 
were in the public interest and appropriate to its purpose. 
A new law could have prescribed definite standards for code- 
making that would have left little to discretion and weald 
have been entirely within the rule of the Court on the sub- 
ject of delegated powers. 

As to existing codes, Congress could have ratified them 
for one year or for a sufficient time to allow a revised 
mechanism to have cured the defects in them pointed out 
by the Court. 

As to the necessity for revising that mechanism, the 
opinion of the Court merely confirmed the experience of the 
Administration. 

As to such purely local industries as cleaners and dyers, 
butchers, pool halls, barber shops, and others on all fours 
with the case considered in the Schecter decision, the greatest 
mistake of NRA was ever to succumb to the overwhelming 
pressure to give codes to those industries. They demanded 
it. I resisted it until it was pointed out as a statutory right. 
Ninety-five per cent of all complaints of non-compliance in 
NRA arose from these purely local industries which should 
never have been allowed a code. It was precisely on account 
of these complaints that NRA lost popular support. 

An NRA statute, written in compliance with the deci- 
sion in the Schecter case could have been enacted immedi- 
ately and, with one doubt which I shall in a moment men- 
tion, would probably have met the approval of the Court. 

If that is so, then it seems a trifle unfair to use the 
NRA decision as an argument for restraining the powers of 
the Court. 

The Administration offered no such substituted statute 
as it did after the destruction of AAA. By its omission to 
do so, it seems to me that it absolved the Court from the 
charge that some sattelites are still making that the Court 
stands as a barrier to progress. 

Surely the form of statute I have suggested would be 
much nearer compliance with the NRA opinion than the 
scarcely disguised attempt to do the thing forbidden by the 
Court—i.e., regulate croppage—which is made in the new 
AAA proposals. 

The doubt to which I referred is whether when, in a 
great national industry, the majority of units, both on a basis 
of production and in number, agree on wage scales with 
proper regional differentials, the enforcement of that agree- 
ment on a minority is beyond the power of Congress under 
the Commerce Clause as interpreted in the Schecter case. 

There are plenty of determinations supporting such a 
view and there is some such language in the Sick Chicken 
case. It all proceeds from the ground that “manufacture 


is not commerce.” 





Of course, manufacture is not commerce any more than 
agriculture is commerce. But employment contracts are 
commerce beyond the shadow of a doubt. The only ques- 
tion is: Are they such commerce as is purely internal to a 
state? To answer that question, we must go back to funda- 
mental definitions. 

The unassailed pronouncements of Gibbons vs. Ogden 
exclude from the operation of the federal power over com- 
merce those transactions between man and man within a 
state which do not affect other states and do not concern 
more states than one. Do employment contracts in manu- 
facture concern more states than one? 

If there is any one lesson standing out like Mars at 
Perihelion, in the voluminous record of NRA, it is, that in 
our new and inclusive national commerce and industry, de- 
graded labor conditions in any state immediately and in- 
exorably and importantly do reach out like a greasy stain to 
degrade labor conditions in all states. 

As between nations, we see that unconcealable principle 
clearly and provide for it by our flexible tariff. It is pre- 
cisely to protect our labor from coolie wages in Japan, slave 
wages in Russia and sub-standard wages elsewhere that we 
have a flexible tariff. The very rule of its flexibility is based 
on wage differentials. It has no other purpose. We recog- 
nize at once that to import the products of that labor into 
competition with the products of our labor would instantly 
import also the degraded labor conditions of the producing 
countries and we effectively protect ourselves. 

But as between states and regions, we have thus far 
been absolutely blind to exactly the same principle. Yet, 
it is equally obvious. Can New York eliminate sweat-shops 
if all the proprietor has to do is to move to New Jersey and 
send his sweated products back to the Metropolitan markets? 
If he does, what will New York do to protect her labor 
standards? She cannot exclude New Jersey products—no 
matter how degraded the latter’s labor may be. The Con- 
stitution forbids. Yet, if she cannot exclude those products, 
she cannot protect her labor. She much either forfeit her 
industries or degrade her own labor. 

Since New York can’t protect herself, if the Federal 
Government can’t do it under the Commerce Clause, then 
there is no power in our system to protect New York or 
any other State from sweat-shops and that is absurd on its 
face. 

This instance is multiplied in the sweeping investiga- 
tion of the NRA goldfish bowl, scores and scores of times. 
Indeed it is the outstanding phenomenon of our present eco- 
nomic condition. If this absurdity is to be perpetuated, 
Northern States can maintain no industries at all of the 
class which can be carried on with the degraded wages of 
Negro labor at some places in the South. 

This great evil is of no remote and indirect effect on 
interstate commerce—it is today the most pervasive and 
destructive element controlling it. 

If there be any sincerity whatever in our almost uni- 
versal protestations of concern over labor standards in this 
vast complex of our nationalized industry, then when the 
proper factual showing is made before the Court, the prin- 
ciples of NRA will not go down on any theory that the 
effect of labor contracts in any State on interstate commerce 
is remote, peripheral or indirect. 

The question is not whether this commerce between 
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man and man within a state “indirectly” affects other states; 
it is whether it affects them substantially—whether it truly 
and importantly extends to and concerns “more states than 
one.” 

That is the question of federal power over employment 
contracts and it is the only question. When, and if—as was 
not done in the argument in the Schecter case—the aston- 
ishing facts are spread before that Court, it can never escape 
the conclusion that it is face to face with a question of na- 
tional concern, of what Mr. Justice Holmes used to call 
“pretty nearly first magnitude.” 

The question of wages and employment of labor in 
industry is one of the three menacing and wholly unsolved 
problems on which the peaceful future of our existing sys- 
tems of both economics and government rest. At the very 
heart of that problem, are the principles toward which 
NRA, in the fog of a great emergency, was blindly trying 
to fumble its way. 

Our national industries have become so great that they 
in themselves are now economic provinces and governments 
more powerful and more responsible for human welfare than 
many states. Our principal question is whether, by self- 
government, self-discipline and cooperation, they can solve 
this threatening problem of unemployment. We have already 
demonstrated at a cost of billions that our form of political 
government cannot furnish this employment. If industry 


-cannot provide it, by some such formula as was proposed 


by NRA, it will inexorably scourge us to the terrors of 
some new untried governmental form, wholly alien to the 
immemorial political traditions and inhibitions of our race 
as crystallized in our Constitution. 

Did the Supreme Court bar all progress along this 
line by its holding that killing a Brooklyn chicken was not 
interstate commerce and that NIRA delegated too much 
legislative power for making codes? If anybody’s affec- 
tions and favor would prejudice him to think so, they would 
be mine—but I do not think so. 

The overwhelming facts discovered in NRA, were not 
presented to the Court, and the fundamental problems there 
disclosed and my beloved Blue Eagle were permitted to 
appear only in the bedraggled outward seeming of a sick 
chicken in a Brooklyn butchery and a greasy chiseling on 
the wages of a Shoctim throat-cutter in the code of Kosher 
slaughtering. 

The underlying principle is even broader than I have 
stated. Our great integrated manufacturing industries are 
peculiarly national in their scope. They are the most in- 


timate influences controlling our daily lives and they grow: 


more powerful with every passing year. No state can regu- 
late any of them both because the Constitution forbids and, 
for the obvious physical reason that only parts of them re- 
side within any state. Their organizations and operations 
are planned with no reference whatever to state lines but 
on the boundaries of the five or six great economic provinces 
into which our country naturally divides itself. If the states 
cannot control them for a physical reason and the Federal 
Government cannot control them for a Constitutional rea- 
son, then between the power of the states and the power of 
the nation, there exists a vast zone of economic anarchy 
where this giant spawn of the total ineffectiveness of the 
anti-trust acts and the Federal Trade Commission may 
ravish as they will—an absurdity which exists in no govern- 
mental system under the shining sky. 





I am convinced that when the proposition of permitting 
industry to address our most menacing problem under some 
rule of self-government under Federal supervision again 
comes before the Court, as it must some day do—the Court 
will not find any Constitutional cause to strike it down. 
As the record stands the Court never had a chance to con- 
sider that fundamental on its merits. 

The next corpse now hanging in Blue Beard’s closet 
is the mortal remains of NIRA’s pale sister, Agra, or AAA. 

What that decision holds is simply that AAA was a 
congressional attempt to authorize one man to regulate 
agricultural croppage and production on every farm in this 
country, and that the Constitution conferred no such power 
on Congress. 

Nowhere is it seriously asserted that Congress has any 
such power. Even Senator Norris’ speech attacking the 
Court in the Senate the other day did not say that; nor did 
the minority opinion of the Court. The whole Court, for 
the first time since the adoption of the Constitution, went 
out of its way to interpret the “general welfare” provision 
of the taxing authority as a grant of power to Congress in 
addition to the specific delegations in other clauses of the 
Constitution. 

The Court divided—not on this new interpretation, 
but on whether, by merely asserting a service to the general 
welfare, Congress could invade the reserved powers of the 
states and regulate agricultural production. Both opinions 
agreed that the power to tax could not be used “to coerce 
action left to state control.” The majority asserted that 
AAA was coercive—the minority that it is not, and that was 
the only point of substantial difference in the opinions. 

But the significant fact seems to me to be that—just 
as it had charted the outlines of a new NRA—the majority 
opinion meticulously outlined a course as broad as a sea- 
lane along which a new AAA could be written to achieve 
that “equality for agriculture” for which farmers have been 
fighting these past fifteen years—a “fair exchange value for 
its product’”—“a benefit equivalent to the tariff benefit to 
industry.” 

It is true that the Court decided that Congress could 
not do that by giving Henry Wallace the dictatorial au- 
thority to regulate the entire croppage on each of 6,000,000 
farms and if you don’t believe that is exactly what he was 
irying to do, you ought to read one of his most recent wheat 
contracts. 

If you think that is what farmers wanted you ought 
to talk to a few of them. 

Candidly, what farmers want is a subsidy equivalent 
to the tariff price differential favoring industry. Most of 
industry (and of the rest of the population) seem to believe 
that it would promote the general welfare to give it to them. 
But it would be straining the credulity of any but the most 
starry-eyed brain-truster in Washington to believe that “it 
promotes the general welfare’ in a hungry nation to have 
the Federal Government kill pigs for fertilizer and not for 
food, plow under corn and cotton, destroy our export mar- 
kets by artificial valorization, and so far restrict food pro- 
duction that floods of foreign farm imports pour in over 
our tariff walls to fill an overwhelming need. 

The way to do what farmers want was left wide open 
by the Court. 

Indeed the only discernible purpose, in unanimously 
and unnecessarily interpreting the general welfare provision, 
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seems to me to be to leave no room for doubt that you can 
pay a subsidy but you can’t regulate production. 

Thus I believe that, in both the Schecter and Hoosac 
Mills cases, the Court did not bar the way to the ends 
desired in NRA and AAA. It pointed the Constitutional 
way. For this reason, and for all the reasors I have stated, 
it seems to me that the current assault, actual or meditated 
on the Federal courts as umpires among divided sovereign- 
ties, in a function which they have exercised ever since the 
third year of the Constitution, is as unwise and as danger- 
ous now as it ever was and even more unjustified than it 
ever was. 

There is a persuasive argument against 5—4 decisions. 
The Court itself asserts that there should be no invalidation 
of a statute unless there is no reasonable doubt that it is un- 
constitutional. It is pretty hard to maintain that, when 
four judges out of nine believe a statute constitutional, there 
is no reasonable doubt that it is unconstitutional. I don’t 
know how to answer that one and I can see no violence in 
a regulation of appellate jurisdiction requiring 2 to 1 de- 
cisions to invalidate a statute—but that is not what the 
present counsellors of judicial limitation are urging. They 
want an abolition of the Court’s power to judge the Con- 
stitutionality of Congressional enactments. 

One of the most distinguished of our ex-assistant Presi- 
dents—a learned brother at the Bar—said the other day that 
it would be wholly consistent with the principles of our 
Constitution to provide that when a law had been invali- 
dated once by the Court, a subsequent enactment by Con- 
gress would validate it and he added that all those who 
regard the Constitution as sacred writ and the Judges as 
priests of an established religion are, in fact, seeking to 
re-establish the divine right of kings in another disguise. 

If what he proposes would be “consistent with the 
Constitution” so would an abolition of the powers of the 
Court. The Constitution is no sacred writ of divine origin. 
It is a contract—a covenant under which the people and 
the states gave up certain liberties to ordain a government 
for the general good, and by which they stipulated that, 
if any more liberties were to be libated on the national 
altar, they wanted to be consulted about it by means of a 
proposed amendment: to the original contract. 

The only sacredness about it is the sacredness of all 


solemn engagements. That sacredness is intensely concrete 
and practical and not an abstract or mystical sanctity. 

Our whole economic and social life—national and in- 
ternational—depends on the fulfillment of promises. Family 
life bases on the promises in the marriage contract. Eco- 
nomic life depends on the fulfillment of commercial contracts 
—express or implied. International life depends on mutual 
respect for treaties and unwritten obligations in the comity 
of nations. 

Weaken the sanctity of those engagements and these 
foundations of the whole structure of society fall. The 
respect we should show them is not because they are divine 
but because they are human. There is nothing here of the 
divine right of kings but only of the derived rights of the 
common people of the whole world—derived not from the 
voice from Sinai but from deliberate human engagements 
and obligations. 

There is abroad in the world a growing cynicism and 
disrespect for the pledged word. If it centers anywhere, 
its home is Russia, where promises or anything but force are 
matters for patronizing smiles. 

But Russia has no monopoly on systematized welching. 
The world is an armed camp in derogation of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Four-Power, the Nine-Power, the Kellog- 
Briand pacts and the League of Nations. Every great gov- 
ernment in Europe repudiated their debt settlements with 
us without batting an eye toward the thing formerly called 
national honor. 

At home our record is hardly better in political engage- 
ments and this easy willingness to bore from within or 
openly flout the compacts of the Constitution, of which the 
Supreme Court is, and ought to be, the supreme guardian, 
is merely another symptom of a malady that threatens the 
whole world. 

Taken all in all, this nearly universal tendency is the 
most serious cloud over humanity. For, in the day when 
honor becomes outmoded and the pledged word of men and 
of parties and of nations, a gossamer, the great structure 
of confidence and faith of people and peoples in each other, 
which is modern civilization, will collapse. Peace and se- 
curity—domestic and foreign—will depend on force alone 
and that is not peace at all. It is universal and unending 
war. 


The Valley of Decision 


By COLONEL HENRY BRECKINRIDGE, Assistant Secretary of War, 1913-16 
At Dinner of Association for the Defense of the Constitution, Baltimore, Maryland, March 4, 1936 


E meet tonight in the shadow of the passing of 

W\ Albert Cabell Ritchie. Truly can it be said of him 

“Better Be Right than President”. His lifework 

vindicates cur faith in the strength and: soundness of con- 
stitutional democracy. 

Why should we fight for the preservation of American 
institutions? For whom and for what is the battle waging? 
Is it for Wall Street? Is it for the bankers who are sup- 
posed by some to exercise a sinister and mysterious control 
over our lives? Is it for the captains of industry who are 





accused in some quarters of exploiting labor and grinding 
the faces of the poor? 

What is the reason for insistence on the maintenance 
of the federal system and the preservation of the vigor of 
local government in the States? Is it to carry out a sly 
purpose of keeping power so divided between the federal 
government and the States that no government can exercise 
control in the interest of all the people? 

Is satisfaction with the NRA and AAA decisions of the 
Supreme Court simply a wicked pleasure of reactionaries in 
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seeing thwarted the power of the Federal Government to 
rule industry and agriculture in the States in the interest ,of 
all the people? 

If these be the reasons for the battle, it is a sorry 
business. If the constitutional issue is but camouflage seized 
by greed to cloak its rapacious cunning, it is too bad and 
the people will find out the truth. If the liberty we pro- 
claim is only the liberty of the poor to starve to death 
then, indeed, very low are the creatures who prate of 
liberty. 

If Alfred E. Smith has become a stool pigeon of rich 
malefactors, it is a tragedy. Poverty and toil were the 
companions of his youth. His life an open book for three 
score years, none has dared to try to sully his name by the 
charge of a single act of personal dishonor. Four times 
chosen by the people of the Empire State to be its Governor, 
he placed that Commonwealth in the forefront of American 
States for sound, progressive, constructive, social and labor 
legislation—all of it designed within the pattern of tradi- 
tional American freedom. Has he forgotten the poverty of 
his childhood? Has he cast from his heart all concern for 
the suffering of humanity? In the afternoon of his life, 
has he sold his soul for a mess of pottage to Mammon and 
reaction? 

Has the materialism of Wall Street corroded the soul 
of John W. Davis? Has the Solicitor General of the 
United States changed? Has the American Ambassador to 
[-ngland become the ambassador of entrenched privilege and 
reactionary forces? Has he forgotten 1924 when he was 
chosen the standard bearer of the Democrats of the nation? 
Has there, perhaps, faded from his memory the chivalrous 
and courageous battle of that presidential campaign when 
he proclaimed in all the corners of the land the ideals and 
policies of progressive democracy, the honor and integrity 
of the government of a free people? Against the material- 
ism of the moment he did not prevail but he carried on high 
in that political battle the unsullied banner of progressive 
constitutional Jeffersonian democracy. Suddenly after 
three-score years of a life of distinguished service to his State, 
nation and profession has he too turned traitor to all ideals 
upon which was based his greatness? 

What snare has caught the foot of Pattangall, the 
Democratic Chief Justice of Maine? What sordid bribe has 
perverted the loyalty of Joseph B. Ely, the distinguished one 
time Democratic Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts? What perversity has snatched James P. War- 
burg from the ranks of the present administration and fired 
him to leadership in opposition? Has he suddenly recanted 
his taith in progressive constitutional democracy or has some- 
one else recanted ? 

Has everybody suddenly gone wrong? Have truth and 
honor died in Davis and Smith, Ely and Pattangall, Doug- 
las and Warburg? Or have truth and honor become the 
monopoly of Farley and Tugwell, Ickes and Wallace, Frank- 
furter and their associates? 

No my fellow citizens, none of these is the truth. 
Countless thousands of men and women find it a day of 
sadness and tragedy when they must gird themselves for open 
battle against a group of political adventurers who have 
cbtained control of the machinery of the Democratic Party 
and used it to violate the Constitution of the United States 
an every living principle for which the Democratic Party 





has stood in its history. It is the natural reaction of a 
Republican to oppose a Democratic administration. It is 
the call of principle and conviction that compels the grow- 
ing resistance of the constitutional Democrats of the nation. 

In addition to every other consideration, the pity of it 
is deep and poignant. On the 4th of March, 1933 there 
lay before the Democratic Party the greatest opportunity 
for liberal policy, social justice and Democratic progress 
within the confines of ordered liberty that has occurred since 
the beginning of Woodrow Wilson’s administration. The 
first few months after March of 1933 there was high and 
legitimate hope of the fulfilment of every expectation. It 
did not last. The house was built upon the shifting sands. 
There came the march of the second-string professors, a 
motley array of men without distinction in the academic 
world and unknown beyond its borders. A few great experts 
also came and for a little day gave their all in trying to 
stem the flooding tide of error and subversion. The great 
Sprague could not stay, James Warburg resigned when con- 
science no longer could justify acquiescence. Lewis Douglas 
remained as long as the set-up even looked like a firing line 
but left when convinced by overwhelming evidence that it 
was only a sapping expedition against the solvency and 
financial integrity of the nation. 

Soon it became apparent that subtle and implacable men 
were at the helm and bent upon the subversion of American 
civilization. "The emergency was used to gather into the 
hands of a growing bureaucracy unprecedented and uncon- 
stitutional powers. There was assembled the greatest propa- 
ganda machine ever known to American life. The fears, 
prejudices, hatreds, discouragements of the people were 
played upon by skilled manipulators of opinion. One of 
the most useful props of the propaganda was the scapegoat. 
iach time public disapproval recoiled upon succeeding mea- 
sures a new scoundrel was found to occupy the front page 
for a moment and divert attention from the real matter in 
hand. Finally we have seen and shall see again the time- 
worn and threadbare device of employing foreign policy to 
divert attention from domestic failure. 

The heartrending need of the unemployed was used 
to deal a smashing blow to the independence and virility of 
the American ideal of local self-government. First the 
money was handed to the States and cities to spend. But 
no, this would not do. Every dollar of public support must 
come directly from the hands of a member of the machine 
of the new Washington bureaucracy. The States, cities 
and counties could not be trusted with the money, or shall 
we say the political power. Washington knew better the 
needs of the countless communities than their own natural 
and chosen leaders. And now we confront the most gigantic 
political machine financed by billions of public monies that 
any free country has ever known. And if this country is to 
remain free that machine must be broken. 

The scheme unfolded. It was attempted to circum- 
scribe the freedom of the press. There was a grudging re- 
tree: under the hammer blows of the editors of the nation. 
Under the guise of helping the farmer, the Wallace-Tug- 
well combination moved up to foist a bureaucratic control 
on the farmers of the nation and through the farmers on 
every processor and handler of agricultural products until 
a half of American economic life should be brought under 
the detailed control of a political bureaucrat. The scheme 
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violated the Constitution of the United States. The Su- 
preme Court so ruled. The money exacted directly from 
the processor and indirectly from the consumer must be 
returned and the action is called by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the greatest legalized steal in history. If there was a 
theft, did not Messrs. Wallace and Tugwell set on foot 
the illegal and uneconomic scheme? 

It is of local interest that in the campaign of 1932 first 
was manifested in the City of Baltimore a candidate’s dis- 
turbing attitude toward the function of the Supreme Court. 
In this city during that campaign an allegation was made 
that the Republicans controlled the Court, an allegation 
entirely without foundation in fact. If the Supreme Court 
is not to be the final arbiter of the constitutional rights of 
American freedom, who is to be? The political philosophers 
give universal acclaim to this institution as perhaps the unique 
contribution of America to the science of government. The 
spectacle of a free people setting up a supreme judicial 
tribunal between their rights and the will of the Executive 
on the one hand or the passion of a temporary majority 
faction on the other has justly elicited the admiration of 
the world. Do these critics lack the skill to employ the 
broad and flexible provisions of the Constitution to attain 
their ends? Or are they deliberate in a purpose to write 
upon the statute books unconstitutional laws that must be 
so declared in the fulfilment of a judge’s oath that then 
they might go forth to raise hue and cry against both Court 
and Constitution? Would the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Norris, who urges that the Court must be 
unanimous in its rulings on the constitutionality of laws, 
agree to a requirement that the Congress should pass no law 
except by a unanimous vote? If so, it might be worth con- 
sidering. Isn’t it strange that men who have such con- 
fidence in a temporary legislative majority should be so 
fearful of a judicial majority? 

The technique of the subversion of free institutions 
has a dull monotonous sameness about it whenever and 
wherever it is employed. Woodrow Wilson told us that 
the “History of liberty is a history of divided power.” 
Through the ages it has consisted in stripping from the Ex- 
ecutive the power to make Jaws and the power to be the 
judge. In every historic instance the technique of tyranny 
is the same; by subtlety or violence to revest these powers 
in the Executive whether he be called a president, a Fuehrer, 
a Stalin, or Mussolini. Always the same old camouflage, 
recovery or reform. Always to save the people from domestic 
confusion or foreign enemy. Always to promise the citizen 
security, riches and happiness at the price of his liberty. And 
he is never made happy, and he is never made rich, and he 
is never made secure. Even material wealth has been one 
of the lesse~ harvests of freedom. 

Let us examine for a moment the economic benefits that 
have flowed from the recent constitutional subversions. To 
put it one way: In three years was spent as much as in 
the first one hundred twenty-four years of our history; and 
still we have ten million unemployed. ‘The best economic 
plan that bureaucracy could plan was the economy of scarcity. 
This was based on the bright idea that the less you produce 
the richer you get and if you produce nothing you will be 
as rich as Croesus. Careful economists have tried to figure 
the results of this. They vary in their conclusions. The 
estimates I have seen conclude that the jobs of two and one 


half million minimum and three million one hundred thou- 
sand maximum have been directly destroyed by Wallace's 
and Tugwell’s economy of scarcity. It is highly probable 
that the economic folly of Government during the last three 
years is directly responsible for a third and perhaps a half 
of the existing unemployment. 

It is hard to get a farmer to look very far ahead when 
he is being blessed by a gentle rain of government checks 
for restricting his production. But let me state to the 
tobacco farmers of Maryland that for many years England 
alone took twenty-three per cent of the American production 
of flue-cured tobacco. And let them verify for themselves 
the fact that as soon as the American processing taxes were 
imposed the government of Australia subsidized her tobacco 
farmers to produce more tobacco and set out to capture the 
English market for this very American tobacco. And let 
me point out to the tobacco farmers of Maryland that a 
Government which so loves his farmer imposes a four-hun- 
‘red per cent sales tax on his tobacco before a single cigarette 
can be sold. There is one and one-half cents worth of 
tobacco in a package of twenty cigarettes and there is a six 
cents excise tax on it. Has this Government made a move to 
reduce this amazing tax? At least the processing taxes on 
wheat and cotton, corn and hogs went back to the farmer, 
but not a thin dime of this gigantic tobacco sales tax. 

We need not go back before the days when civilization 
came to a halt in March of ’33 and generously was revived. 
In the first seven months of 1935 we exported two-thirds of 
a billion fewer pounds of cotton than we did in the first 
seven months of 1934. In the same period of ’35 we ex- 
ported seventy-seven million fewer pounds of tobacco than 
we did in the same period in °34. Our butter exports 
dropped one-half and imports increased seventy-three times. 
We lost one-half of our exports of beef and veal and sixteen 
million pounds of ham and bacon. The export of lard 
dropped eighty per cent. The exports of wheat and flour 
dropped eighty per cent and imports increased thirteen 
times. Certainly drought had much to do with it, but who 
took the government of the United States into partnership 
with drought to manufacture famine? The young gentle- 
men who, by their own admission, are wiser than nature 
and plunged us inte the second depression. For it is rela- 
tively true that there have been really two depressions. One 
started in the fall of ’29 and was ending in the summer of 
33. Then came the secondary depression prescribed for 
the nation by the brain trust. We shall soon, I hope, have 
done with that one too. 

I am sure much could be gained from plowing under 
one out of three of the three million political payrollers of 
the nation who consume our substance and are still growing 
in numbers. If we must have an agricultural subsidy let 
it be one to return a fair price for a normal American 
production. At least that would be a subsidy for life not 
death. The processing taxes of the economy of scarcity 
illegally collected a billion dollars or more but their eco- 
nomic costs were multiplied five-fold by diminishing volume 
in every phase of our complex economic life. 

At this point we are always asked for a constructive 
program. That is a fair question and I make bold to pro- 
pose a short platform. 

1.—The re-establishment of the orderly processes of 
American constitutional life. 
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2.—The uncompromising support of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as the impartial arbiter of the rights 
of citizens. 

3.—The maintenance of the integrity of the Federal 
System. 

4.—The suppression of lawlessness whether in the offices 
t (jevernment or elsewhere. 

5.—The encouragement of the States to exercise their 
powers in behalf of social justice. 

6.—The employment of the adequate powers of the 
Federal Government under the Constitution to suppress un- 
fair trade practices in interstate commerce. 

7.—The exercise of the Constitutional powers of States 
and Nation to further the legitimate interests of agriculture. 

8.—The ending of the economy of scarcity which has 
destroyed export markets, subsidized the sales by foreign 
farmers of farm products that should have been grown and 
sold by American farmers, taxed the consumer to pay for 
the destruction of the staples of life, diminished employ- 
ment and shoved the forgotten man into the breadline by 
the regiment. 

9.—The exercise of every Constitutional power of State 
na nation for the promotion of just and generous relations 
between all workers in industry. 

10.—Provision for the unemployed. 

11.—The reduction of unemployment by breaking the 
stranglehold of destructive governmental policy on the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 


12.—Economy in government. 

13.—The maintenance of a sound currency and the 
financial honor of the Federal Government. 

14.—Suppression of the silver racket which has caused 
the demonetization of silver in the silver currency countries, 
dislocated the economic life of China and enriched silver 
speculators of the world with the money of the American 
people. 

15.—The re-establishment and extension of the Civil 
Service principle and the mustering out of Farley’s mer- 
cenary political army. 

16.—The faithful performance of the repudiated and 
unfulfilled “covenants” of the National Democratic Plat- 
form of 1932. 

We are in the valley of decision. Nearly three years 
ago, in the name of emergency there was yielded into the 
hands of the bureaucrats power for unlimited economic folly 
and serious damage to the institutions of ordered liberty. 
Now the gigantic recuperative power of America gives 
promise of breaking the politician’s stranglehold on our eco- 
nomic life. Strenuous efforts will be made to persuade us 
that folly and tyranny are justified because to date they have 
not been completely fatal. In time of peace our national 
debt has risen above the peak of the World War. To pay 
off at $5,000 a day without interest just the portion accumu- 
lated in the last three years would take at least five thousand 
years. Four more years of this and we shall be boondoggled 
into bankruptcy. The American government has been too 
long abroad. Let us bring it home. 


-'The Influence of Crime on the 
American Home 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 
Before the Round Table Forum, under the auspices of the New York Herald Tribune, New York City, March 11, 1936 


T is a distinct privilege to address the members of this 
Forum. In so doing I feel that your interest in this 
subject may bring about effective action against what 

constitutes the most dangerous menace to the happiness and 
the welfare of the American people since our civilization be- 
gan. Crime has reached a pinnacle of appalling heights. It 
lives next door to us. It rubs elbows with us. Its blood- 
caked hands touch ours. A lackadaisical attitude now has re- 
sulted in a crisis. 

No American home is free of this shadow. Aggravated 
robbery, theft, arson, rape, felonious assault or murder annu- 
ally is visited upon one of every 16 homes in America. Last 
vear in this supposedly enlightened, advanced, civilized coun- 
try there was a minimum of 12,000 murders and an estimated 
total of 1,445,581 major crimes. Thus, one of every 84 
persons in the United States was subjected to injury or death 
through the workings of this tremendous crime aggregate. 

Beyond this, there is a constant toll of the rackets; here 
no home is exempt. The criminal toll is taken upon food 
and services, and actual physical violence includes the loss of 
life itself. The American home and every person in it is 
today in a state of siege. 

I hope you will receive these facts not as those of an 


alarmist but as the view of a conservative person reporting 
conservatively upon a most astounding set of terrifying con- 
ditions. The crime problem in America is something which 
should take precedence before any other subject other than 
that of livelihood itself. Even then it becames a correlated 
subject because it is costing each American citizen a mini- 
mum of $120 a year. This is the per capita tax which must 
be assessed to pay our annual crime bill, estimated to be more 
than fifteen billions of dollars. If the entire cost of crime 
could be eliminated for two years, that saving would pay 
off our national debt. Freedom for three years would pay 
the entire cost of America’s share in the World War, plus 
an enormous bonus. We have lived for years in apathy; 
crime in its present proportions cannot exist without apathy 
and we are paying a total bill of billions for a national lack 
of vigilance. The result is a direct blow at the safety of the 
American home. 

I hope this Forum will realize that it has a distinct and 
solemn duty. No battle was ever won without leadership. 
Today, there is indeed a crying need for that leadership in 
the mobilization of every possible defensive and offensive 
weapon of public opinion, public vigilance, public courage 
and public willingness to carry on relentlessly and without 
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surcease a battle to the death against the multifold minions 
of crime. Just so long as there is no highly active opposi- 
tion to crime in a community, just so long will that commu- 
nity be crime-ridden. I need only to point to the dozens of 
law-enforcement scandals which exist in our American cities 
today to bring forcibly before you the fact that in spite of all 
the lip service which is going on about this menace, little 
indeed is being done to actively eradicate it. Newspaper 
after newspaper comes forth with the details of grand jury 
investigations, vice crusades, police inquiries, scandals in 
prisons—and there to all intents and purposes the matter 
ends. Should a typhoid epidemic descend upon a city, shadow- 
ing it with the danger of illness, we would find thousands of 
volunteers ready and willing to risk their lives in an effort 
to protect their loved ones against the ravages of this foe. 
Yet, the insidiousness of crime is such that even though a 
greater danger exists we find that the average citizen reads 
his newspaper, sees the black headlines screaming the details 
of conditions which are as symptomatic in their way as the 
ravages of the most deadly disease that ever has swept this 
country. Practically nothing is done about it. So I am tell- 
ing you now that conditions have reached a place where you 
can take your choice! You can rise up and fight. You can 
use some of the fortitude which is supposed to have been 
granted the American people through the courage which 
made this country the greatest independent nation of the 
world. You can gird yourself for a long and difficult fight 
upon armed forces of crime which number more than three 
million active participants and by so doing you can set your- 
selves free from the dominance of this underworld army. 
If you do not care to do this, then you can make up your 
mind to submit to what really amounts to an actual armed 
invasion of America. 

Again, I must insist that I am speaking conservatively. 
I have said that crime begins at home and that we are doing 
nothing—comparatively nothing—to protect that home. My 
proof comes in the fact that twenty per cent of our crime is 
committed by persons not yet old enough to vote, by those 
not even out of their “teens,” by those who often are not 
even past high school age and who should still be under the 
active management and responsibility of the home. Yet, we 
of law-enforcement, find these children stealing automobiles, 
we find them committing almost a thousand murders every 
year; we find that there are tens of thousands of burglaries 
and larcenies perpetrated by boys and girls who, in any other 
generation, would have been under the discipline of vigilant 
parents. This is an undeniable indictment of the American 
parent of today. In case after case where the youth of 
America becomes a felon before he is able to become a voter, 
the story is the same monotonous repetitious collection of 
facts. ‘There has been a lack of discipline; of watchfulness. 
I find indulgence in apathy, misbehaviors leading to more 
serious infractions of home rule and in turn leading to petty 
and then vicious and deadly infractions of the law. We can- 
not wholly blame these youths for the crimes they commit. 
We must go behind these crimes and blame the true perpe- 
trators—the fathers and mothers—who so failed in their 
duty, who were so prone to the amusements of the moment, 
who, through mental laziness, allowed discipline to relax 
and their children to go into the world and reap the harvest 
which they, the parents, really sowed. 

Flooding to me every day in the disillusioning business 
of watching the criminal flood stream by, I see the reports 





of local officer after local officer; I hear the stories of pro- 
bation supervisors, of persons engaged in the thankless job 
of trying to reconstruct the wreckage of American youth. I 
find courts jammed with youthful defendants and equally 
crowded with parents and friends of those parents, deter- 
mined only upon one course—that of getting their boy or 
girl, as they call it, “out of trouble.” I find that they go to 
any length of political pressure, monetary pressure, business 
pressure, the pressure of friendship, to restore that boy or 
girl to the place where he or she really gained the criminal 
instincts, which was in the indulgence of the home. And it 
become a sad task to oil the machinery of apprehension and 
detection, thus bringing closer the menace of reformatories 
and prisons for these children of crime who were brought 
to the portals of dishonor through the negligence of older 
persons who should have led them into upright paths. 

Until the criminally-minded person, the extraordinarily 
selfish person, the highly egotistical person, the ultra-greedy 
person who wants what he wants and cares not how he gets 
it can be taught the inexorable lesson that he cannot get 
away with violating the laws of society without adequate 
punishment—until that day arrives, just so long will you 
have a constant menace of serious crime. Crime begins in 
America today in the cradle and the greatest influence toward 
eradicating that sad condition is the hand which rocks the 
cradle. 

I have said before that upon this Forum rests a heavy 
obligation; first of a reconstruction of American viewpoint 
toward better parental discipline and a greater sense of law 
abidance beginning in the home. However, that is only the 
beginning of the problem which lies before you. 

It may be of interest to know that only about one out of 
four of our criminals is arrested for his misdeeds. It may be 
of even greater interest to know that when a man com- 
mits a crime and starts upon his escape, the easiest avenue 
toward freedom is after he has been apprehended by a law- 
enforcement agency. Far too many persons escape the 
clutches of punishment in the courts and after conviction 
and, continuing this thought, you should remember that many 
of the men and women who are today in our penitentiaries 
are not even given an adequate punishment for the crimes 
they committed. The greatest mantle of safety in the crim- 
inal world is known as “copping a plea.” The criminal 
realizes that he may commit twenty crimes and pay only for 
one; further, that he, through shrewd attorneys, through the 
bribing or frightening of witnesses, through the delays of law, 
through countless statutes which exist for his protection, may 
be placed in a haggling position with a prosecuting attorney, 
with the result that he bargains for his punishment. It is a 
sad commentary upon our civilization that in the majority 
of our criminal trials, the old definition of justice has been 
utterly and absolutely lost. I say this because in many of 
the cases, there has been a process which I can liken only to 
the pushing and jostling of an auction sale, in which the 
matter of punishment takes a position of a commodity to be 
traded for and argued over, until at last the man who is 
guilty of murder comes into court and pleads guilty to 
assault. I submit that no criminal ever existed who would 
deliberately walk into court and plead guilty if he were not 
guilty. It is an absolute certainty that this man would not 
plead guilty to the full extent of his crime if through any 
possible means he might receive a lesser punishment. There- 
fore, we have the amazing picture of a group of men aggre- 
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gating thousands upon thousands a year who, through their 
very pleas of guilty, make our criminal jurisprudence a mat- 
ter of disgrace in that they are allowed to confess a lesser 
crime than that of which they are really guilty. As long as 
this exists, just so long will the criminal world figure its 
profits as a businessman would figure the prices received for 
his merchandise, and just so long will the underworld count 
upon inadequate punishment as one of the aids in getting 
away with murder. Speaking of murder, may I place the 
thought before you that the average time served by prisoners 
in America for the commission of our most heinous crime, 
that of taking human life, is less than four years behind the 
walls of prison, a part of which time frequently is served 
in the position of trusty. 

We are supposed to be one nation, one people—then 
why, I ask you, is the penalty for murder in one state merely 
that of life imprisonment, which in an aggregate of cases is 
followed either by parole or pardon within a few years, while 
in another state, the penalty for the same crime is death? 
Why should the robbery of a store in one state bring about 
a sentence of five years, while in another a man is supposed 
to serve twenty? Why should the holdup of a bank in one 
community merit a prison term of -from one year to life, 
with parole or some form of clemency usually extended after 
the first year, while in the neighboring commonwealth, a man 
may serve away the best years of his life in atonement? Why 
should there be no uniform laws governing these matters? 
Why should it be possible for a criminal to break the law 
and, by merely stepping across a state line, be free from 
pursuing officers who are hedged about by extradition techni- 
calities when they seek to bring him back for his crime? Why 
should it be a state offense to sell various forms of narcotics 
in one part of the United States, and no state offense what- 
ever in another portion? Why should criminal jurispru- 
dence be governed by one set of procedures here and another 
set in a different locality? 

These matters are all loca! ones, and in the local com- 
munity little attention is paid to them because they are not 
viewed from a national angle. However, while the citizen 
may look upon his crime only locally, the criminal views it 
from the standpoint of the entire United States. He knows 
where he can rob a bank and pay the slightest penalty. He 
knows where he can commit a murder and be eligible for 
clemency within a comparatively few years. He knows where 
courts are lax. He knows where prisons have, as criminals 
call it, “low walls that are easy to climb over.” He knows 
where local legislators, seemingly intent upon the protection 
of the innocent, have written technicality after technicality 
into the state statutes, until it is almost impossible to convict 
an enemy of society. He knows where there are “fixers” 
who will guarantee freedom for the payment of a certain 
amount of money. He knows where there are politicians so 
eager for a criminal vote that they will gladly trade the 
safety of their community for it. He realizes all these highly 
important conditions because he is in the business of crime, 
and the only thing which can put him out of that business is 
for the American people to make it their business to combat 
crime and all of the filthy, stultifying influences which foster 
crime. Of those stultifying influences may I say with utmost 
emphasis that the most important of all is rotten politics. 

Time after time I have talked to honest chiefs of police 
about matters which are closest to them—the safety and the 


welfare of their cities. Time after time, these men have 
told me that they are powerless to move against certain pro- 
tected elements of lawlessness. ‘They have their choice of 
remaining in office and striving honestly to do their duty to 
the utmost against such odds, or of resigning their job and 
leaving it to be filled by a purely politically-minded appointee 
of criminally dominated influences. It is to their credit and 
to the credit of the men who serve under them that the aver- 
age police officer in this country tries to do his honest duty. 
To that end, he often faces the danger of politically protected 
bullets, knowing that when he attempts to arrest some fiendish 
law breaker, it is within the realm of possibility that this 
criminal may shoot him down and be spirited to safety by 
the political influences which he has paid in one way or 
another for his protection. The policemen’s life indeed today 
is not a happy one, and the greatest service that can be done 
by the American citizen is to take the shackles off the police- 
man and put them where they belong—on the wrists of the 
crooks. 

Here, today, I ask you again, as molders of public 
opinion, as persons of influence in your community, to dedi- 
cate yourselves to a never-ending campaign toward the 
divorcement of politics and law-enforcement. There is no 
sane reason why a warden of a prison, a district attorney, a 
judge, a sheriff, a constable, a policeman or any other man 
who chases criminals should live in danger of the bull whip 
of political retaliation. Yet, throughout the length and 
breadth of America, we find that the ward heeler, the dis- 
trict leader, often the gangster himself is practically immune 
from arrest or at least, conviction. Inevitably, the concealed 
but powerful politicians rise in his defense, to set him free, 
sneering at the men who strove to place him behind bars. 

As long as immunity from punishment exists in this 
country, then just that long will you continue to pay your 
individual crime bill of $120 a year. In these times when 
there is so much talk of taxes, why, I ask you, do you sit 
supine, why do you remain resistless against this draining 
force, which not only takes your money away from you, but 
endangers your happiness, your homes, and your lives? 

For the first time in history, there is procedure against 
the forces which operate behind the guns of crime. Not 
until the Federal Bureau of Investigation began its cam-— 
paign in such cases as those of the Urschel kidnaping, the 
kidnaping of Edward Bremer of St. Paul, and of others, 
which came about coincidentally with the passage of laws 
which gave this Bureau the right to proceeed in such cases, 
has there been a united effort to punish the sustaining forces 
of criminality. In the kidnaping of Mr. Urschel, the active 
number of abductors was three men. However, in solving 
that crime, we found that behind the scenes there existed 
more than a score of assistants, money changers, hideout 
keepers, messengers, contact men, lawyers, aides and camp 
followers of various kinds. The Bureau of Investigation 
not only sent the three main participants to prison for life, 
but brought about the conviction of a score of members of 
this gang who made it possible for the kidnaping to take 
place. A like record was made in the Dillinger case where 
seven men who tried to kill our agents met with death, and 
where a total of twenty-six followers, gun molls, hideous 
owners, and others, were sentenced to prison. In the Bremer 
case and others, the same procedure was followed and this 
was possible because the Fedeal Bureau of Investigation was 
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entirely free from politics and was backed by laws with 
teeth in them. Free from the stultifying influences of poli- 
tics, these men have pointed a way. They have shown what 
can be done when a body of men of fine character, properly 
trained in scientific investigation, backed by the proper laws 
and given proper equipment: are allowed to proceed upon a 
determined course for the welfare of this country. To that 
end, I point proudly to the record of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which shows that 94 out of every 100 per- 
sons whom it takes into the courtroom for trial find that 
there is only one exit, and that is one which leads to prison. 
May I add that for every dollar expended in making the 
Federal law a respected and feared thing, our Bureau has 
been able to return to the American taxpayer eight dollars 
in savings and recoveries. 

At this time, I wish to express my gratitude to the fine 
and loyal law-enforcement officers of America who have 
given us their cooperation in Federal cases, and again it 
might be wise to ask in your home town why local officers 
can work so well when they are protected by the proximity 
of Federal officers and why so many strange influences seem 
to hamper their steps when the case is purely a local one. 
Do not construe this as a criticism upon your officers. They 
would be most happy to have this mystery solved and these 
strange forces lifted from them—forces, I might add, which 
are like the old man of the sea, riding their shoulders, 
weighing them down, slowing their steps when they begin 
the pursuit of protected racketeering and protected crime. 
Crime in the aggregate cannot exist without either mal- 
feasance or nonfeasance in office. The fault is not that of 
the man on the job, but the fault of the man who owns 
that job, the man who can appoint a person to fill that 
job, and likewise take the job away from him. 

I spoke a moment ago about the cooperation of the 
officer. How about the cooperation of the citizen? Where 
is it? How often do cases fail because there is no coopera- 
tion whatever on the part of the person who should give 
the greatest of all cooperation, the person who looks to the 
law-enforcement officer for the protection of his home and 
his happiness? What do we find in the trial of an average 
case? First of all, there is the man who doesn’t want to go 
on the jury, a man who regards his business as of greater 
importance than that of protecting his home. Secondly, we 
find that there may be a dozen witnesses for the defendant, 
against one witness for the state. Some citizens are apathe- 
tic. More are frankly afraid. Cowards, to put it bluntly. 
Others can be reached through friendship or political domi- 
nation to an extent where they actually will go on the 
witness stand and perjure themselves for the freedom of a 
man they know to be guilty. All this time they too are 
paying the per capita tax bill of $120 a year for crime. 
Is this not an utterly amazing situation? And is it not 
your duty to campaign relentlessly for better conditions in 
our juries, for more courage on the part of our citizens in 
testifying in criminal cases, and for greater insistence that 
the laws of our country are not only made more uniform, 
but are made laws for the protection of America instead 
of laws for the protection of the criminals? 

A visit to almost any state capital will find some law- 
yer legislator spouting mawkish sentimentalities about the 
protection of the innocent. The percentage of innocent men 
who are sent to prison is so negligible as to be almost non- 


existent. The thought is a cloak used by shyster lawyers 
in a concerted effort to defeat justice. If any innocent man 
is convicted in America, there are thousands of guilty ones 
who get away. The blame rests at the door of a well named 
group of men—the lawyers-criminal. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has dedicated itself to sending such legal 
lawbreakers to prison, and has been successful in a number 
of outstanding cases, only to find that often in the com- 
munity where these vultures existed, they were looked upon 
by the citizens as extremely shrewd and clever men. I sub- 
mit that there is nothing clever in crime. I submit that 
it is sordid and that there is something sordid in the mind 
of the person who can find anything to emulate, or any- 
thing to applaud, in the vulture-like activities of such in- 
dividuals. 

The home, the church, and the school must be united 
upon a common purpose. We cannot correct existing con- 
ditions by apathy, by indifference, by supine submission to 
the dominance of criminally blood-stained influences. We 
cannot eradicate the outrages of arson, robbery and murder 
by a gasp of astonishment when we read the headlines. 
There is only one way to fight, and that is to get out on 
the battle line and do something. We must insist upon 
law-enforcement agencies which are unshackled, which can 
arrest a criminal and make that arrest stick, which are com- 
posed of men properly trained for the jobs they occupy. 
It is one thing to put a uniform on a brawny body, and 
it is another thing to give authority to a properly trained 
brain. The time has definitely come when law-enforce- 
ment, in all its branches, must be built into a career. The 
time also has arrived when to select the right person for 
the right job, a sum of money commensurate with the brains 
needed shall be paid for that job. Astonishment over the 
fact that some thousand dollar a year jailer has taken a 
bribe to allow a super-criminal to escape should be changed 
to greater astonishment that a civilized nation should be 
trusting jobholders who can be paid only a thousand dollars 
a year for the task of keeping our “mad dogs” in check. 
This, in a greater or lesser degree, is applicable to every 
position and item of law-enforcement. 

Now, I come to the most important matter in our 
tangle of criminality—that of sentimentalism and clemency. 
You who sit on the sidelines often applaud when some hard- 
ened criminal, perhaps up for his fourth or fifth conviction, 
is severely lectured in court and given, we'll say, a fifteen- 
year sentence. You sit back, secure in your ignorance, be- 
lieving that you will be safe for fifteen years from this 
menace to society. That sentence has been a legal false- 
hood! Through the utterly amazing workings of our con- 
vict-loving parole lawyers, it is possible for that man to 
return to his life of crime in as short a time as twelve 
months! There have been actual cases where local judges 
have made political capital of the fact that they were sen- 
tencing men to long terms in prison, when, in truth, agree- 
ments had been made with defense attorneys whereby the 
sentencing jurist would sign a parole petition after a servi- 
tude of only one or two years. I state this so that you may 
make it your business to learn just what happens to the 
criminals who go through the courts in your communities, 
and ascertain for yourselves how much time they actually 
serve. 

I hasten to add, however, that I am an active advocate 
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of the principle of parole. I said the principle, not the 
present practices which exist in the administration of parole 
in many of our states. Certainly, every possible endeavor 
should be made to rehabilitate the person who has offended 
for the first time against our laws. Crime cannot be cured 
by inhumanity. A casual of crime cannot be remolded into 
a worthy member of society by a punishment which leaves 
him imbittered. The first offender should be charged as a 
first offender, with a commensurate sentence, with commen- 
surate treatment, and commensurate efforts to restore him 
to the place he lost in society. But who is the first offender? 
It happens that in the perplexity of our laws, in the mass 
of technical barricades thrown up by lawyer legislators, 
either directly concerned with the defense of criminals, or 
associated through friendship or otherwise with those who 
make their living by defense of criminals, it is almost an 
impossibility to define the first offender from the old and 
hardened one. In some states, it is possible for a felon to 
be listed as a first offender after a criminal history which 
shows him to have been a repeated inmate of correctional 
schools and reformatories and after having been repeatedly 
sentenced to jail and even to city prisons, industrial reforma- 
tories, and other institutions of this type. He may have 
started as a youth by committing a serious crime, which, 
because he was a youth, became a matter of record only as 
juvenile delinquency. He may have robbed and stolen for 
years, and through the technicalities of law, have been saved 
from penitentiary punishment. He may have committed 
a score of offenses against our laws, followed by a score of 
appearances in court. Yet, under our statutes, that man 
must be looked upon in the same light as the desperate, 
otherwise law-abiding citizen, who, faced by hunger, steals 
for the first time in his life. 

As for the rotten practice of the fine theory of parole, 
I have said before, and I say again, that it is a national 
disgrace. Hardened criminals are being turned forth in 
many of our states under a multiplicity of laws which is 
utterly astounding. There are states which employ not more 
than one man to watch after and supposedly oversee the 
activity of thousands of roving criminals, many of whom 
have obtained their freedom through political affiliations. 
‘There are other states where prisoners merely report by 
letter. Do you suppose they confess every infraction they 
have committed? If you ever have seen a merchant who 
advertised that he sold inferior goods; that he cheated his 
customers; that he was dishonest in his trade practices, then 
I will grant that somewhere there is a criminal who will- 
ingly wrote to a parole board that he was again engaging 


in thievery, burglary, and murder. 

Until recently, the matter of parole has been the domain 
of the sentimentalist and the sob sister. It is easy to weep 
over the fact that a man has been placed behind bars. It is 
easy, indeed, to shed a tear when one thinks of the fact 
that he is separated from his freedom and from those he 
loves. It is not so easy to remember the mangled, shapeless, 
horribly sprawled form of a murder victim upon the floor, 
beaten to death by the muscular hands of this very same 
criminal. Why do not the sob sister and the sentimentalist 
give some attention to the victims of crime instead of to the 
perpetrators of crime? Until this attitude is changed, Amer- 
ica remains in grave danger. 

At the Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washington, 
there exists a single fingerprint section devoted to the 12,610 
men and women who are viewed by our Bureau as the most 
dangerous and deadly of the army of over three million 
persons whose fingerprint records are on file. These are 
the kidnapers, who steal from the American home that which 
is loved best. These are the bank robbers who, with machine 
guns and super-automatic pistols, descend upon the deposi- 
tories of this nation’s funds. These are the cowardly in- 
dividuals who, firing from ambush, send dum-dum bullets 
into the backs of our law-enforcement officers. These are 
the gangsters who, operating under the protection of filthy 
vote-buyers, shoot down our citizens and loot our homes. 
Here are enough dangerous men and women to almost form 
a complete army division upon a field of battle. To move 
against them, Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation must be equipped with automatic shotguns, rifles 
and pistols, machine guns, armored cars, tear gas and steel 
breastplates. 

I hope I have painted a sufficiently ghastly picture of 
this super-army of criminality. I hope you will remember 
every word of it and that you will not forget the most 
important fact of all—the records show that 3,576 mem- 
bers of this desperate criminal group have at some time felt 
the angelic mercy of parole or probation or pardon or some 
other form of sob sister clemency. Not only has the mantle 
of sentimentality or worse descended once but in some cases 
many times. Often these dangerous criminals have been 
arrested for new crimes before law-enforcement officials have 
been informed that prison gates had been thrown open from 
a previous sentence which they were supposed to be serving. 
That, in a nutshell, is the story of a national disgrace which 
has been brought about by this country’s debauchery of sen- 
timentalism and clemency. I sincerely hope you will not and 
cannot forget it. 
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INCE the title of this symposium is “America’s Next 
Step,” it is a temptation to give free rein to the 
imagination and to forecast the next steps of American 

inventive genius. If I resist the temptation, it is because 
the vista is too large to be embraced in a single speech or 
by one man’s thought. In other branches of human en- 


deavor, each step forward limits the field of operation and 
brings us closer to some goal. In science, on the contrary, 
each advance widens the horizon and enlarges the scope 
for exploration. ‘There is no fixed goal. Nothing that the 
imagination can picture will match the realities being 
fashioned at this moment in hundreds of research labora- 
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tories by thousands of devoted inventors, the inspired poets 
of science. 

The final value of these achievements of science and 
invention must be measured in terms of their usefulness 
and significance to man. Unless such developments bring 
a fuller, freer, happier existence to the mass of mankind 
their gifts are worthless. 

The truth of this statement is especially manifest in 
the field of scientific development covered by radio com- 
munications. Speed and accuracy of communication between 
man and man, between nation and nation, have become the 
symbols of civilized progress. New methods of transporta- 
tion—and even more so, new methods of communication— 
have telescoped time and space and provided us with power- 
ful instrumentalities for bringing knowledge and entertain- 
ment, and a sense of human kinship, into the most remote 
and barren lives. “Today it is axiomatic that communica- 
tion is civilization. 

Through the progress of our modern communications, 
nations have been turned into neighborhoods and the accu- 
mulated riches of music, and the vast resources of education 
and entertainment have been made available to tens of 
millions previously cut off from such opportunities. Radio 
has drawn the most distant places and the most forgotten 
lives into the orbit of civilization. Science has thus put 
art and knowledge on a broad, popular basis. Culture is no 
longer the prize of the few, because modern communica- 
tion has brought its gifts within easy each of the humblest. 
It has served as the most effective impulse and instrument 
of democracy and government. Free discussion of all sides 
of public questions has been made easier, more direct, more 
complete. The barriers of distance that once separated the 
elected heads of self-governed nations from the people, have 
been removed. Improved communications have bcome the 
strongest allies of civilization and of democratic government 
wherever these channels remain untrammelled. 

But, under the dictatorships of Europe we find a dif- 
ferent picture. There, these new and great instrumentalities 
of communication have been converted into tools of reaction, 
intolerance, cruelty and despotism. There, the press, from 
a living and untrammelled force, has been turned into an 
instrument of blind prejudice; there radio broadcasting, mo- 
tion pictures, theatres, and the printed word, have only the 
function of echoing the official propaganda. Because of its 
command of these new instrumentalities of communication 
and education, absolutism has become more dangerous to 
mankind, for never before has it been so well equipped, so 
efficient in mobilizing hatreds, so powerful in extending the 
sphere of its domination. 

When America looks across the seas, it may well ask: 
Will the present and the new forces liberated by science 
and invention be used for the betterment of peoples or mis- 
used for their destruction? Will they enlarge freedom of 
thought, of opinion, and of democratic action? Or, will 
they become the tools of autocracy and dictatorship? In the 
answer to these questions lies the significance of America’s 
next step. 

It is, as it should be, a matter of pride to all of us 
that in our own country the instrumentalities of science are 
still wide-open channels for democratic thought and opinion. 
We accept freedom of the press and freedom of the air so 
much as a matter of course that we tend to underestimate 


their value. It is a wholesome thing to pause occasionally 
and to take stock of our great democratic possessions. 

The very forum in which I have the honor at this 
moment to speak, is a token of this priceless heritage. For 
us in America a forum such as this is one of the common- 
places of democratic procedure, but for millions of people 
in other lands it is not merely impossible but at present un- 
imaginable. The circumstance that a great newspaper and 


~ a nation-wide broadcasting system are cooperating in this 


symposium has a further significance. For it is well to re- 
member that nowhere in the world where the press is 
enslaved is radio tree; and, conversely, nowhere has the free- 
dom of the air been abrogated and the press remained free. 
Their fate, and the fate of all free institutions, are one and 
inseparable. 

With communications free, public opinion controls 
democratic government and keeps the people free. By the 
control of communications, autocratic government suppresses 
public opinion and forges the chains of dictatorship upon the 
people. The freedom of communications is the freedom of 
speech. It is the essence of free, democratic government, and 
suppression of the freedom of communications is the essence 
of dictatorship. 

We have one duty above all others, as we face America’s 
next step at this juncture of world history, and that is, 
the preservation of those commonplace rights and freedoms 
which have made our civilization. We have fought with 
blood to make them live; let us be vigilant in keeping them 
alive. 

Science and invention must remain bulwarks against the 
hammering tides of autocracy and intolerance. Democracy 
must not lose these bulwarks by default, as it lost them in 
certain other countries. That, to my mind, is the supreme 
urgency of our day. It should take precedence over political 
differences, over class antagonisms, over group sentiments, 
over economic problems. However serious and clamoring 
other necessities may be—and I do not for a moment min- 
imize the problems which confront us—their true and per- 
manent solution can be found only within the frontiers of 
freedom, of justice and of self-government. 

Sometimes, free constitutional government seems to be 
threatened by an inferiority complex. In a world suffering 
from the effects of a great war, from the blows of economic 
depression, from great political changes affecting vast parts 
of Europe and Asia, it is not unnatural that the prayer 
should be for “supermen”; that overseas, millions bewildered 
by want and weariness should seem willing to give up their 
freedom for glibly promised economic “security”; that false 
Messiahs should arise promising all things to all men; that 
demagogues should hold forth to eager listeners. This is 
not the first time that despairing men have yielded to 
tyranny, dictatorship and despotism. 

Economic expedients as old as ancient Rome, practices 
perfected by tyrants since the beginning of history, principles 
whose falsity has been exposed by the mature thought of 
men throughout the progress of civilization, have been paraded 
to us from across the seas as new conceptions in government, 
in social and political life. 

In glowing colors we have had painted for us the alleged 
success of the new totalitarian state, the greatness that 
comes from false concepts of racial destiny, the promise of 
a civilization to be built upon the ashes of human freedom 
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and human rights. All the old tyrannies are dressed in new 
clothes. Yet, with what results as we look across the ocean? 

Millions herded into armies for the slaughter of the 
next great war; industry bled white by state exaction; banks, 
insurance companies and other public institutions robbed to 
support a false economy; labor enslaved and reduced to 
constantly lowering standards of living; women deprived of 
their hard won rights; suspicion and fear enthroned in every 
home; the human intellect degraded; ruthlessness enshrined 
as a weapon of statecraft. 

Such is the insane egoism of the dictator that he always 
ends by attacking God Himself, in the attempt to force his 
own brand of faith or faithlessness upon the people as a 
whole. ‘True religion rests upon the free conscience and the 
moral instincts of the individual. There is no place in an 
autocratic state for an individual conscience or an individual 
morality. 

True, the picture of itself that such dictatorship projects 
to the Western World is much prettier than this. A nation 
that speaks with one voice, a party that plays the same tune, 
a press that sings the same song. ‘The proud boast is peace 
and serenity within, and safety from attack without. 

And why not? The one voice that speaks is the voice 
The one tune that’s played is the tune of 
hatred and oppression. The peace is the peace enforced by 
a single, cruel jailer. 

But who can name a single great invention, a single 
great book, a single great drama, a single great song that 
has come out of such prison statehood? The only privilege 
that such dictatorship has conferred upon its peoples is the 
privilege of hating and victimizing helpless minorities. 

Under whatever slogans it may parade, the autocratic 
State is everywhere the same in this: It makes of the individ- 
ual but a cog in the machine of the State, stripping him of all 
individual dignity and personal rights. ‘Thus the State be- 
comes a ruthless master and the people its slaves, instead of 
the State being, as in America, the servant of the people. 

The significance of recent events, however, will loom 
larger and larger in the thought of the great democratic 
nations of the world. Why? Because dictatorship has 
failed to make good its arrogant boasts. People entrusted to 
the keeping of supposed supermen or self-chosen minorities 
their treasures of human rights, of hard-won political free- 
doms and accumulated culture. They did this in return for 
the promise of a safer and better economic life. 

But the world is discovering that there is no patent 
medicine solution for the serious problems that afflict it. 
Standards of living remain low and are sinking still lower 
in the dictatorship countries. The boasted permanence of 
their institutions threatens to crumble with every new expe- 
dient that a desperate economy creates. 

History has proved that no government can survive if 
its framework is built upon the foundation of despotism and 
dictatorship. Propaganda, censorship and suppression may 
present a glowing picture of progress. But, when the last 
tawdry and threadbare expedient is used up, the inevitable 
course is—War and Destruction. 

And since we are speaking here under the banner of 
a Woman’s Congress, it is in place, perhaps, to pause a mo- 
ment to view the position of women under such rule. An 
author, recently writing of one of these dictatorships, began 
his article with the words, “No sooner had I crossed the 
frontier, than I saw women exercising their newly-won 


of despotism. 








equality. 


And this was under 
a dictatorship in which women’s abandonment of the home, 
in favor of the factory bench, had been made a social 
obligation. 

Elsewhere in Europe, we see dictatorships under which 
woman is being relegated to the place she had in the Middle 


They were carrying logs.” 


Ages. All that centuries of progress have achieved in 
women’s education, political equalities and larger domestic 
freedom has been scrapped. With these rights have gone 
their hopes that their children might breathe the free air of 
tomorrow ; masters of their own destinies, participants in the 
blessings of a free civilization. 

Women, I believe, have a special stake in defending 
democracy against assaults from any direction, because only 
in a democracy can they retain the rights they have won and 
hand them down unimpaired to their daughters as well as to 
their sons. 

Now let us look at America again. Notwithstanding 
the many problems still unsolved, our own country, and the 
other democratic nations of the world, have much to be 
proud of in comparison with the empty boasts of dictatorship. 
Economic recovery may be a slow and laborious up-hill climb. 
But, America today is further advanced in this direction 
than those States which are embroiled in war or threatened 
with it, whose economic distress grows with every passing 
month, whose people live under fear and cruelty; whose 
leaders are preparing to write their nations’ destiny in blood. 

In the heat of political and partisan discussion, there 
are those who insist that any departure from their own 
particular brand of political conviction must lead inevitably 
to Bolshevism or Fascism. ‘They hold the alternative to our 
heads like a loaded pistol, and cry: “Choose!” 

I submit that the choice is a false one, that the sap of 
democratic government has not yet run dry. The great, 
broad road of democratic social progress has not reached the 
dead-end of Bolshevism or Fascism. Our road is the road of 
American progress and freedom, and our people do not face 
the choice between different systems of oppression. Our 
choice, should one become necessary, would be between autoc- 
racy on the side and self-government on the other. 

There are those who would wrench our progress out 
of its normal evolutionary course and reform us overnight 
with dangerous panaceas. But no less menacing to our free- 
dom are those “die-hards” who believe that progress can 
be achieved by standing still, and who would freeze Ameri- 
can institutions in the mold of their own narrow interests. 

It is to the glory of our institutions that we have been 
able, without departing from our fundamental rights and 
freedoms, to raise living standards to heights which dictators 
vainly promise. If there is a silver lining to the clouds of 
our depression, it is the fact that it has made our society 
more definitely aware of its duty to the individual. Our 
institutions have not and do not reject the responsibility of 
a democracy to its people. 

In the development of that responsibility lies America’s 
next step. We must strengthen our democratic institutions 
to give the fullest opportunities to the individual. But we 
must also see to it that the progress of the individual will 
create a better social and economic structure for the whole 
of society. 

Our destiny will be more profoundly revolutionized 
by the forces of scientific progress than by the panaceas of 
theoretical sociologists. And that progress will be more 
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beneficent to the masses under an orderly system of free 
government than under restrictions imposed by any dictator- 
ship. 

Science repeatedly has shown its ability to transcend 
the limitations of the human intellect. It has crashed 
through physical barriers too vast for our minds to encom- 
pass. It has harnessed natural forces that we can hardly 
define, let alone understand. 

More than that, science often has outstripped the hu- 
man imagination. We know now that Leonardo da Vinci's 
daring dream of a man flying through space stopped short 
of the everyday realities of our own generation. The scien- 
tific fantasies of a Jules Verne seem tame against the modern 
submarine and the stratosphere balloons of our day. Even 
Shakespeare’s immortal fancy lagged far behind the fact of 
today when he made Puck boast: “I’ll put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes.” Today, radio girdles 
the earth in one-seventh of a second. 

We have watched the unfolding of these scientific 
miracles in our own lifetime. The spectacle has been so 
continuous that sometimes it seems that our sense of wonder 
has been deadened. We have lost much of the thrill felt 
by our fathers and grandfathers, as the marvels of the steam 
engine receded before the greater marvels of the electric 
dynamo, as motion pictures were followed by radio broad- 
casting. But however we may lose the thrill, we do not lose 
the hope. We accept the latest triumphs of science a little 
humbly, conscious of the immense mystery still beyond. 

Until our own generation the wealth of the world 
came from below the surface of our globe—from the mines 
and waters and fertile soils. It is only in the last thirty-odd 
years that humanity has begun to reach upward for new 
wealth—upward into the air, into the stratosphere. Already, 
we have made an impressive beginning with transportation 
and communication through the air, through aviation and 
radio. It is only a small beginning, but one could speculate 
at length on the potential resources that still lie untouched 
in ultra-short waves, in sun-energy and in the stratospheric 





lanes. Americans once faced the frontiers of geography. 
Today, we face new frontiers of science. 

Only about one-half the human race is, at present, 
within the orbit of industrialized civilization. Untapped 
resources of science may soon bring the other half into this 
sphere, may create immense new producing and consuming 
areas and provide greater scope for growth and general 
world-wide enrichment than we now dare imagine. I believe 
that the solution of the world’s economic problems will yet 
be found through the progress of science. 

For a full, unhampered development, we must have 
freedom of thought, freedom of action, rewards for initiative, 
for work, and for achievement—in brief, a democratic system 
of living and of government. We cannot pour inventive 
genius, which is so closely akin to the spirit of artistic genius, 
into the hard mold of autocracy. We must not discourage 
enterprise by abolishing the rewards of success. We must 
produce leadership as well as goods if our economic and 
social order is to prosper. 

Enlightened democracy therefore must be guided by 
certain irreducible necessities : 

First, the necessity of safeguarding our traditional self- 
government through democracy, tolerance, equality of op- 
portunity, and individual freedom. 

Second, the necessity for the unhampered development 
of science, invention and industry through the encouragement 
of personal initiative and rewards for achievement. 

Third, the assurance of economic and human justice 
for all those willing to do their share of this nation’s work. 

The hope and the promise of the new communications 
era which science has brought us, lies in the service which 
it renders to a democratic society, in the maintenance of its 
ideals of freedom, its principles of self-government, and in 
its preservation of human liberties. 

America will solve its problems with democracy instead 
of dictatorship. It will keep mankind free. In that achieve- 
ment, as in its contribution to free government a century and 
a half ago, America will again be an example to the world. 


Discarding ‘Transient Emotionalism 


By COLONEL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Assistant to the Attorney-General of the U. §., 1925-29 
Over WEAF, February 25, 1936 


subjected to peculiarly severe tests. Grappling with 

the worst economic depression known to modern 
times, it has been obliged to extend credit, grant relief, pro- 
vide work and appropriate funds on a stupendous scale. It 
has labored under the pressure of physical distress, financial 
ruin, withered hopes and desperate striving for recovery. It 
has been exposed to experiments of a far-reaching character 
and committed to programs little short of revolutionary in 
their implication. It has been compelled to adopt measures 
which stagger the mind to such an extent that a thousand 
doors have been opened to loose thinking and extravagant 
dreaming. Some of these measures were not only imperative 
but obviously legitimate. Others were arbitrary and of 
doubtful constitutionality. Still others were so contrary to 
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our political system and the principles on which it rests as to 
suggest fundamental change as the motive and desire of their 
sponsors. One by one, these measures have been sifted by 
the tribunal of public opinion, while no less than seven have 
gone up to the Supreme Court, five of them to be wholly or 
partially disapproved. 

Cutting down through the mountainous volume of pro- 
posal, speculation and debate, by which many of the basic 
issues have been obscured, and discarding partisan pisjudice 
and transient emotionalism as of little permanent consequence, 
we find that our form of government has not only survived, 
but functioned efficiently. We find that the Constitution 
remains unimpaired, that the method of interpreting and en- 
forcing it by judicial procedure meets with popular approval, 
and that confidence in the American system stands unshaken. 
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I do not think it is going too far to say that this encouraging 
result is largely due to the rock-like stabilizing influence of 
our Supreme Court. I think the whole nation, even includ- 
ing those who disagree with some of its findings, is heartened 
by the sturdiness with which this Gibraltar of constitutional 
liberty has met the challenge of one political wind-storm after 
another. 

To grasp the significance of such sweeping decisions as 
that in the case of AAA, NRA, devaluation of gold, etc., in 
which the Supreme Court blocked what threatened to become 
a most formidable attack on certain constitutional guarantees, 
one must go back to the origin of this republic. 

This republic came into being as a concrete expression 
of that political philosophy which had been developing in 
Europe for centuries, and which was based on the belief that 
personal liberty is not only the most priceless possession of 
man, but the greatest stimulant to human progress. The 
belief in personal liberty was postulated on two corollaries, 
first, that it could not be made to mean much to the vast 
majority of people, unless every man was secure in his right 
to acquire and enjoy property, doing with it what he pleased 
as long as his actions did not interfere with the similar rights 
of others; second, that the preservation of property rights 
and, therefore, of personal liberty was dependent on limiting 
the power of government. 

It was out of these convictions that the idea of separat- 
ing and restricting governmental powers developed. 

The American Revolution was of primary importance 
in giving this doctrine and the ideas out of which it grew 
definite form. For the first time in history, it presented men 
with a government, circumscribed by a written constitution 
——a yovernment divided into three distinct branches; a con- 
stitution guaranteeing people the right to control that gov- 
ernment; with the preservation of personal liberty and those 
property rights that go with it as the permanent objective. 

While this same philosophy found a more or less definite 
expression in the evolution of European governments, it was 
in America, and in America alone, that it enjoyed full and 
complete sanction through a government subordinated to con- 
stitutional guarantees—a government in which the judicial 
power gradually came to represent the prerogatives of the 
people. 

While the constitution of the first French Republic pur- 
ported to be based on such a division of governmental powers 
as was established in our own country, it made no provision 
for preserving that division. This is also true of practically 
all constitutions, written or unwritten, which have since been 
adopted by various nations. The United States is an out- 
standing exception to the general rule. Here a unique re- 
sponsibility has come to rest on the highest judicial tribunal, 
not from written words of the Constitution, but from its 
logical implications. Here we have a Supreme Court clothed 
with power to prevent any branch of the government from 
abrogating the people’s will as expressed in the Constitution. 

The inherent necessity of clothing the Supreme Court 
‘with such power, while it finds no express recognition in the 
Constitution, was clearly visualized and understood in those 
days when adoption of the Constitution was being debated 
from one end of the land to the other. The ablest advocate 


of the Constitution, Alexander Hamilton, foresaw such a 
necessity, believed it to have been fully met by implication, 
and gave it what will probably remain its most lucid and 
convincing exposition. In “The Federalist,” No. 78, he 
wrote: 


By a limited constitution, I understand one which con- 
tains certain specified exceptions to the legislative author- 
ity; such, for instance, as that it shall pass no bills of 
attainder, no ex post facto laws, and the like. Limitations 
of this kind can be preserved in practice no other way than 
through the medium of the courts of justice; whose duty 
it must be to declare all acts contrary to the manifest tenor 
of the Constitution void. Without this, all the reservations 
of particular rights or privileges would amount to nothing. 


Hamilton brushed aside the suggestion that giving such 
power to the courts would destroy the division of power and 
vest all authority in the judiciary. I quote again from “The 
Federalist” : 

“Nor does this conclusion” —that the courts must declare 
unconstitutional laws to be void—“by any means suppose a 
superiority of the judicial to the legislative power. It only 
supposes that the power of the people is superior to both; 
and that where the will of the legislature, declared in its 
statutes, stands in opposition to that of the people, declared 
in the Constitution, the judges ought to be governed by the 
latter rather than the former. They ought to regulate 
their decisions by the fundamental laws rather than by 
those which are not fundamental.” 


It is often assumed that the reason why the courts should 
be entrusted with the preservation of constitutional restric- 
tions is that the interpretation of the Constitution is more or 
less an automatic process. Many people believe that lawyers, 
sufficiently skilled in their profession, have only to look at 
the words of the Constitution in order to say whether any 
given act of Congress is constitutional. Many believe that 
even in the border-line questions of this kind lawyers and 
judges can, in some mysterious way, discover an unimpeach- 
able guide by reading over express provisions or well-estab- 
lished precedents. 

Lawyers and judges, however, know that such is not the 
case. The application of express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, or of any other charter, broaden with the expansion of 
horizons. The applicability of precedents takes on a modi- 
fied form with every rising sun. Even words become obso- 
lete or convey a different meaning as one generation succeeds 
another. Intelligent interpretation of such a fundamental 
charter as the Constitution of the United States, even if con- 
fined to the most literal form, requires statesmanship as well 
as legal learning. Members of our Supreme Court must be 
more than able lawyers, more than experienced judges. They 
must sense the major currents of human progress and human 
thought. They must be statesmen as well as jurists, philoso- 
phers as well as attorneys. It is fortunate for us and for 
posterity that, nothwithstanding partisan prejudice and group 
pressure, they have been selected with such qualifications in 
view. It is equally fortunate that their decisions have been 
and are bing accepted with an equanimity of mind which 
bespeaks unshakable faith in our form of government and 
the philosophy on which it rests. 
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Can Wars Be Stopped? 


By Major-General JOHN F. O’RYAN 


Over the National Broadcasting Co., under the auspices of the National Peace Conference, February 15, 1936 


people asked a similar question. The question was, 
“Can plagues be stopped ?” 

We know that epidemics worthy of being called plagues 
have in our own life-time been conquered by man. Perhaps 
there is a lesson to be drawn from this conquest. Perhaps 
that lesson may be applied to the solution of the question, 
“Can Wars Be Stopped?” 

Throughout the centuries mankind dealt unscientifically 
with epidemic disease. The prayers of millions of families 
seem never to have been answered, or rather, the answer, 
seemed to have been, “Use the God-given brain.” 
Treatments for such diseases as the Bubonic plague, Yellow 
Fever, Cholera, Typhus, Typhoid, Small-pox and Diptheria 
ranged from freezing or heating the victims to the employ- 
ment of amulets and incantations. It was not until men of 
brains, men of science, unaffected by the prejudices and fears 
of the ignorant, undisturbed by the policies of statesmen and 
their governments, applied themselves to the solution of the 
question “Can Plagues Be Stopped?” that preventive medi- 
cine was born. The success of these men of science in the 
solution of their problems seems to have resulted from the 
circumstance that in their thinking they freed themselves not 
only from the mass of the people but as well from those in 
Government office. 

If, therefore, we are to apply to the solution of the 
present question, “Can Wars Be Stopped?” this basic feature 
of the conquest of epidemic disease by men of science, it 
would seem that the job must be placed with those not only 
capable of thinking logically, but who may think with com- 
plete freedom from the inhibitions of national hatreds and 
prejudices and the influence and power of those in political 
office throughout the world. This thought may seem radical, 
but it is no more radical than was the idea that human be- 
ings might be rendered immune to disease by vaccination 
and inoculation. 

The question of war and peace has for centuries rested, 
not with the people of a nation, not with the families who 
must send their sons to battle, but with statesmen and diplo- 
mats, and we know what the result has been. In most 
countries such men as a class are specially trained for their 
work. In their thinking and decisions they become in- 
fluenced by the traditions of their profession, and those tradi- 
tions as a rule have little relation to the prevention of war. 
They often live in an atmosphere of political ambition and 
intrigue in which no vital and vibrating concern for those 
who are to do the fighting and the dying manifests itself, 
at least until the time comes to stimulate the people into a 
frenzy of hatred, of fear or ambition, calculated to insure 
their whole-souled support. 

Yet, when left to themselves, all civilized people norm- 
ally prefer to devote their spirit of sacrifice to the well-being 
of themselves and their families, rather than to the conquest 
of other peoples. Yet because the families of the world are 
uncoordinated in relation to their common concern in regard 


“pte centuries without number, other generations of 


to war and their desire for peace, they permit a_ political 
class to determine for them the momentous problem, “Can 
Wears Be Stopped?” 

Thus there exists the necessity for the average people to 
maintain a state of preparedness to meet the potential aggres- 
sion of some other people, whose emotions may politically 
become so stimulated and directed that they are ready for 
aggression. The war problem, therefore is a world prob- 
lem, rather than a national problem. But here again we 
find the analogy between war and pestilence a sound one, 
for the so-called pestilences of history have never respected 
the boundary lines of states or nations. 

Yes, my friends, wars can bé stopped, and unquestion- 
ably will be stopped, through sheer necessity to preserve civil- 
ization, when men of good will and superior intellect through- 
out the world, combine their resources, enunciate the prin- 
ciples upon which to base world organization adequate to 
insure a peaceful and orderly world, and with the support of 
the families of the world, demand and secure, such organiza- 
tion. Personally, I feel certain that such principles will find 
their source in the teachings of history which show con- 
clusively that in the last analysis, law and order in any given 
territory and among any people, including the people of the 
world, must be supported by what is called the police power, 
namely, legally authorized force. 

There must be, of necessity, a court or courts, interna- 
tional in character, vested with the authority to determine 
disputes in accordance with principles of reason and justice 
and with the requirements of world statute law, supported 
by world police power, adequately organized. In short, if 
the present League of Nations and the existing World Court 
are for any reason inadequate, or ineffective, they must be re- 
cast or supplemented by world legislation. The point is, 
however, that the underlying principles will be the same. 
Almost needless to say, every civilized government must be 
party to such organization. 

Diplomats and statesmen have struggled with the exist- 
ing organization for peace, for the past sixteen years. It is 
logical to believe that the time has arrived when the families 
of the world by direct action through men of the type sug- 
gested, must for their own salvation intervene and themselves 
determine the question, “Can Wars Be Stopped?” 

The required set-up is not likely to be developed by the 
professional diplomats and politicians of the world; and it is 
better to risk the results of the operation of the world organ- 
ization for peace that would not be perfect, than to continue 
with the destruction of civilization and humanity by the em- 
ployment of bullet, bomb and poison gas in the determina- 
tion of international disputes. 

Wars can be stopped, as the plagues were stopped, when 
the families of the world become sufficiently aroused to sub- 
stitute for the present political class who have the problem 
in hand—men of the qualifications described who have no 
other interest than the substitution of reason and justice for 
the barbarism of aggressive war. 
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Europe—A Restricted House 


By ADOLF HITLER, Fuehrer of Germany 
Before the Reichstag, Berlin, March 7, 1936 


EN of the German Reichstag: 
M Reichstag President Goering has called at my order 
the present session to give you an opportunity to 
receive a declaration of the Reich government relative to 
questions which instinctively are regarded not only by your- 
selves but by the whole German people as important, nay, 
decisive. 

When in the gray November days of 1918 the curtain 
was lowered on the bloody tragedy of the great War, mill- 
ions of people throughout the whole world breathed easier 
again. Like a presaging of springtime, hope spread among 
the nations that not only one of the saddest wars in the his- 
tory of mankind had come to an end, but that the period, 
full of errors, therefore a calamitous period, had passed into 
history. 

Amid the tumult of war, savage threats, accusations, 
maledictions and condemnations the views of the President 
of the United States had reached the ear of the world. They 
spoke of the new times and a better world. 

In seventeen points, the nations were given an outline 
such as would make a new order for the peoples of mankind. 
Whatever faults there might be, or were found with these 
points, one thing doubtless is in their favor: 

Recognition that mechanical restoration of former con- 
ditions and institutions and opinions would in a short time 
lead to like consequences. 

This was the magic of these theses, that they, with un- 
contestable grandeur, attempted to give new laws to a com- 
munity of peoples to fill them with a new spirit through 
which an institution could grow and flourish to become a 
League of Nations, not only to weld nations together out- 
wardly, but, above all, to bring them inwardly closer to- 
vether in mutual considerations and mutual understanding. 

No people succumbed more completely to the magic 
power of this fantasy than the Germans. It had the honor of 
having fought against the whole world and the misfortune 
to have been defeated in this struggle. As the defeated 
party, however, it was loaded down with the curse of respon- 
sibility for a struggle that this German people had neither 
forseen nor desired. 

The German people believed in these theses with the 
strength of one despairing of himself and the world. It be- 
gan thereby on its way into its most sorrowful period. 

We all for many years have been victims of this fan- 
tastic faith and thereby objects of its terrific resorts. It is 
not the purpose of these explanations to give an expression to 
the terrible disappointment that seized our people in increas- 
ing measures. I don’t want to speak of the despair, the sor- 
row or the distress these years bore for the German people. 

We had been dragged into the war for whose outbreak 
we were exactly as guiltless, or guilty, as other peoples. But 
precisely because we sacrificed the most we also were those 
who succumbed most easily to a faith in a better time. But 
not only we, the vanquished, but also the victors experienced 
a transformation of the fanciful image of new times in 
human development into a pitiful realty. 


Since the statesmen of those times met at Versailles to 
determine a new order of things, seventeen years have passed. 
It has been long enough to form a judgment on the general 
tendency of development. It is unnecessary to search for, 
or to co-ordinate the critical voices from literary or publicist 
sources in order to arrive at a final conclusion. 

No, it suffices to cast a glance at the present world, its 
practical life, its hopes, disillusionments, its crises and its 
struggles in order to obtain an unequivocal answer to a true 
assessment of this development. 

Instead of a warmth, bringing a feeling of a gradual 
composition of human differences, we are re-experiencing a 
disquiet fraught with worry which unfortunately seems not 
to become less but contrarily is on the increase. Distrust, 
hatred, jealousy, greed, suspicion and accusation are visible 
and tangible feelings that seem to possess the peoples. 

That peace, which, as once intended, was to be the final 
stone laid on the cover of the tomb of war, developed into a 
dragon’s steed for new struggles. Wherever we have looked 
since then we have experienced the flaring up of domestic 
and foreign troubles. 

Not a year has passed during which, since then, the roar 
of arms hasn’t been audible, instead of the chimes of peace, 
somewhere upon this earth. 

Can one wonder, if from such tragic disappointment, 
there results also within the nations a shattering of trust in 
rectitude and order which appears to fail in such catastrophic 
manner? 

New conceptions are trying to take possession of man- 
kind to send out converts and make new conquests. Some 
future time in history will deliver the verdict that the earth 
has, since the end of the World War, been visited by spirit- 
ual, political and economic revolutions such as ordinarily oc- 
cur only within milleniums in order to give people and con- 
tinents their special meaning and character. Just consider: 
Since that time the tension between peoples of the world has 
become greater than ever before. 

The Bolshevik revolution places its stamp not only out- 
wardly upon the greatest empires of the world but inwardly 
brings it into conflict, philosophical and religious, with neigh- 
boring peoples and States such as to make it impossible to 
construct a connecting bridge. 

Not only do general human economic or political forms 
break up and carry their former representatives, parties, or- 
ganizations and States with them, but the work of superna- 
tural imagination is torn apart, a God is dethroned, religion 
and Church are rooted out, thus laying waste the world be- 
yond for the claiming of the stifling present world as a single 
being. 

Imperial and kingly domains fall and. eradicate them- 
selves even from memory, exactly as in reverse order parlia- 
mentary democracies are relinquished by peoples in order to 
set up new governmental concepts in their place. 

Parallel with this, economic maxims, which earlier were 
accepted as foundations for human and business life, will be 
superseded and dropped by contrary interpretations; mean- 
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while, the terrors of unemployment, and thereby the terrors 
of hunger and sufferings of the peoples, strike millions in 
their wake. These astounded peoples see, however, that the 
god of war has not abandoned his armament, but contrarily 
strides over the earth more heavily armed than ever. 

Where, in earlier times, armies of hundreds of thou- 
sands arose to gain the objective of the imperialistic policies 
of dynasties, cabinets and nationalities, there are today armies 
of millions which for the new spiritual concepts of world 
revolutions in bolshevism, or, indeed, “war to end war” ideas, 
are armed for conflict and for this reason are set in motion 
by peoples. 

My Deputies, if I am presenting these facts to you and 
the German nation, I am doing so less for the purpose of 
awakening an understanding of the grandeur of the times in 
which we live than to show the inadequacy of the mental and 
practical labors of those who put themselves forward as being 
called upon to offer the world a new epoch of peaceful evolu- 
tion and blessed prosperity. One thing more: Nor are we to 
blame for this development, for it was not in our power after 
the terrible collapse, in the times of humiliation and ill-treat- 
ment while defenseless, to give ideas to the world, let alone 
prescribe laws. That was done by the mighty rulers of the 
world. Germany for fifteen years belonged only to the ruled. 

I mention this because I should like to open the eyes of 
the German people, perhaps others as well, to a recognition 
that following erroneous and therefore fallacious premises 
must lead to faulty results. That we, as sufferers from this 
development, were especially hard hit is, as I have said 
before, a consequence partly of our great fall. But that all 
the world fell into a state of continual tension and endless 
crises is the consequence of the scanty intelligence and insight 
with which the problems of the nations, singly and jointly, 
were handled. 

This development took its birth from that fatal Ver- 
sailles treaty, which will stand as a work of human short- 
sightedness and senseless passion, as an historical example of 
how war ought not to be ended, if new upheavals are not 
to be brought upon the nations. The spirit of this treaty, 
with its close relationship to the constitution of the com- 
munity of nations (the Covenant of the League of Nations) 
was brought forth first prior to the charge of the League of 
Nations and its devaluation. 

Since that time there has existed a discrepancy between 
a world divided by the peace treaty, into defeated, that is, 
people without rights, and victors, that is, people who alone 
possess rights, and the only thinkable principles of the League 
of Nations as a community of free and equal nations. 

From the spiritual atmosphere of this treaty there fur- 
ther ensued shortsighted treatment of numerous political and 
economic questions of the world. Frontiers were drawn, not 
according to the clear necessities of life and recognition of 
factual traditions, but dominated by the idea of revenge and 
retribution, thereby, in turn, accompanied by feelings of fear 
and apprehension concerning the spirit of revenge that might 
as a result ensue. 

There was a moment when the statesmen would have 
had it within their power, through one single appeal to com- 
mon sense and also to the hearts of the soldiers of the strug- 
gling armies of millions of people, to inaugurate a brotherly 
understanding which perhaps might for centuries have made 
possible unmeasured ameliorations in the common life of the 


nations. The very opposite happened. Worst of a!l, how- 
ever, is that the spirit of secrecy inherent in this treaty be- 
came part and parcel of the general mentality of the peoples ; 
that it began to infect thereby and to master public opinion 
and that then from this spirit of hatred a lack of sense be- 
gan to triumph, which failed to recognize, at their worst, 
the most natural problems of life of the peoples; yes, even 
the most personal interests, and destroyed them with the 
poison of misspent passion. 

That the world today is harried by a great calamity is 
neither to be overlooked or gainsaid. The worst thing, 
however, is that out of the spirit of this craziness not only 
will the causes of these misfortunes not be perceived, but also 
that persons will seize upon this misfortune and in public 
discussion determine with more or less malicious joy how en- 
dangered or strangled are the possibilities for livelihood of 
one or another of the peoples. That the world, for example, 
will reach no understanding of the causes behind the diffi- 
culties of the German people’s need for living, is lamentable. 

Just as shocking, however, is to be able every day to 
read in so many press organs about the satisfaction with 
which one regards these sorrows which forcibly accompany 
the life of our people. So far as this concerns unimportant 
journals the matter can be overlooked. But it is an ugly 
consideration, however, when statesmen also begin to see 
joyful moments in regard to judgments of the present situa- 
tion and the future in growing or waning indications of need 
and suffering of people. 

This began in the year 1918. At that time there was 
started, in an especially circumscribed way, that “statesman- 
ship” which through unreasonableness developed problems in 
order to raise a fearsome outcry about their solutions. That 
unreasonableness foreswore the organization of a mode of 
living, indeed made it impossible. 

Therein was the folly with which, for instance in the 
case of Germany, a nation of sixty-five millions, all possible 
vital strands connecting her with the outside world were 
first cut off with scientific accuracy, all economic connections 
prevented, all capital invested abroad confiscated, her trade 
destroyed and then unfathomable, astronomic debt foisted 
upon this people. Finally, in order to enable it to pay off this 
debt, foreign credits were granted upon which again to draw 
interest, then an export-at-any-price move encouraged, then 
markets for foreign sales were walled up. ‘Thus this people 
was driven into terrible poverty, misery and now complaint is 
made about the lack of ability to pay, or about ill will. That 
(cutting off), however, was then called “wise statesmanship.” 

My Deputies! If I always go with so much detail into 
these psychological problems, it is because I am convinced 
that without a change of spiritual outlook regarding the 
development of our international relationships, real pacifica- 
tion of the world will never be attained. Today’s fatal 
tension in Europe of which we are witnesses, also owes its 
existence to this veritably roaring folly with which it is be- 
lieved that the natural interest of nations can be managed. 
There are politicians today who seem to feel secure only 
when the living conditions of their neighbors are as bad as 
possible. The worse off their neighbors are, the more tri- 
umphant these politicians feel, in the belief that it is all due 
to their farsighted policies. 

I should like the German people to learn from this 
senselessness not to fall into like errors. I should like the 
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German people to learn to see in the nation’s historical reali- 
ties what fancy might like to wish away but which cannot 
be dismissed as non-existent. It is foolish to bring these 
historic realities into conflict with the requirements of their 
will to existence, their reasonable needs of living. 

I should, therefore, like to have the German people un- 
derstand the inner motives underlying the National Socialist 
foreign policy, which, for instance, is very much pained that 
the approach of 33,000,000 people to the sea leads over ter- 
ritory formerly belonging to the Reich, which, however, re- 
gards it as senseless, because it is impossible, simply to want 
to deny so large a State an approach to the sea. 

It cannot be the meaning or purpose of a superior for- 
eign policy to bring about conditions that would of necessity 
immediately cry for a change. It is no doubt possible, espe- 
cially by falling back on one’s “power” for politicians to 
commit such violations of natural vital interests, but the 
more frequently this is done, and in more serious cases that 
it happens, the greater will be the pressure for giving vent 
to stored up and violated powers and energies. 

This then, leads to an accumulation of every new means 
of defense and thereby again necessarily increases the counter 
pressure of pent-up life energies of the peoples affected. And 
then the world lies awake in fearsome disquietude and fore- 
boding of threatening explosions and is unwilling to recog- 
nize that in reality only a lack of sense on the part of her 
so-called statesmen is responsible for these developments. 

How much anxiety could have been spared humanity, 
especially the peoples of Europe, if the natural self-evident 
necessities of life has been respected and taken into account 
in the political constitution of European space for existence 
as well as in co-operating along economic lines. 

This, however, seems to me to be as essential if one 
wants to reach better and more satisfactory results than now. 
And this particularly is true for Europe. European peoples 
represent just one family of this world—often somewhat 
quarrelsome but despite everything related to one another 
and not separable spiritually, culturally or economically. 
Every attempt to see and treat European problems other than 
according to the laws of cool, considered reasonableness leads 
to a reaction which would be inconvenient to everybody. 

We live in a time of inner social and business uniform- 
ity of peoples. The statesman who does not recognize the 
meaning of this time and does not, therefore, seek along the 
path of concessions to reduce the tension will one day suc- 
cumb to explosions which will then either necessarily re- 
establish equilibrium or, what is more probable, leave as the 
first result a chaotic field of ruin. 

It is wise statesmanship to put the brake on turbulent 
senselessness but at the same time to yield to the visible 
necessities of the time and intelligently aim at a social settle- 
ment which avoids one extreme without falling into another. 

For Europe, it can be prophesied today that where this 
process is not followed intelligently or where it fails, tension 
is bound to increase, eventually finding an outlet for itself in 
accordance with the spiritual tendencies of the time. 

It also belongs to the wisdom of constructiveness and 
the maintenance of the family of nations as we have it in 
Europe to apply these inner state laws externally. It is not 
sound judgment to imagine that in the space of a restricted 
house, such as Europe, a community of nations can be kept 
for long under different principles of law. Any such at- 


tempts lead to an accumulation of will and energies in those 
suffering unrightfully and thereby, of course, again to an ac- 
cumulation of a fear psychosis in those who are guilty. 

Such a development, however, I not only deem to be not 
sensible, but, on the contrary, consider it senseless and very 
dangerous besides. I consider it especially critical if in addi- 
tion thereto, spiritual incitation occurs which, originating 
with short-sighted literateurs and internationally known 
trouble makers, also mobilizes the passions of confused and 
excited masses of people. 

If I give expression to these fears I merely render also 
what millions of humans are divining, feeling or experiencing 
without perhaps being able to explain the deeper causes to 
themselves. I have the right to unfold these viewpoints of 
mine for you gentlemen, Deputies of the Reichstag, because 
they furnish the key at the same time to our own political 
experience and to our work among our people domestically as 
well as to our position in matters abroad. 

If the rest of the world frequently speaks of the 
“German question,” then it is necessary to assure one’s self 
with objective clarity regarding the nature of this question. 
For many the “question” involves the German administra- 
tion, in misunderstood differentiation of the German admin- 
istration in contrast with another administration, in the so- 
called ‘“‘rearmament” which generally is felt to be threaten- 
ing, and in everything one means to regard as fata morgana 
as a result of this rearmament. 

The question, for many, resides in the noticed desire for 
war of the German people, in a slumbering intention of 
making an attack or in a devilish dexterity in outwitting an 
opponent. 

No, my dear politicians! The German question involves 
something entirely different. 

Here 67,000,000 people are living on a very restricted 
and not everywhere fertile area. That means roughly 136 per 
square kilometer. There people are no less industrious than 
other European peoples and also no less insistent upon getting 
what they want. They are no less intelligent, but also no 
less insistent upon living. They have exactly as little ambi- 
tion to be shot dead heroically in pursuit of a shadow as have 
the French or English. 

But neither are they more cowardly, and in no case 
are they less honorable than the citizens of other European 
nations. They were once dragged into a war in which they 
believed as little as did the other Europeans and for which 
they bore just as little responsibility. Today’s young German 
of twenty-five was, in the time leading up to war, just one 
year old. Therefore, he was hardly responsible for the 
world catastrophe. Even the youngest German who might 
be held responsible was, according to the voting age then, 
twenty-five years old. So today he would be fifty. 

That means that the overwhelming majority of Ger- 
man men have simply taken part in war as a matter of 
course exactly like the last of the surviving members of 
the French or British peoples. If they were decent, they 
at that time did their duty exactly as every decent French- 
man or Englishman did his, if he possessed the necessary 
age. If they were not decent, they failed to do their duty, 
perhaps made money or worked for revolution. These, how- 
ever, are no longer within our ranks, but for the most part 
are living as emigrants with any old international hosts. 
Thus the German people has exactly as many points in its 
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favor as have other peoples, and of course also exactly as 
many faults and points against it. 

Now the German question consisting in the fact that 
this people, for instance as late as 1935, was supposed to 
stand, because of a fault it never committed, inferiority of 
rights which, for the honor of a loving people, is unbearable, 
for an industrious people, fraught with suffering, and for an 
intelligent people, a cause for indignation. 

The German question further consists in an endeavor 
by a system of senseless actions, measures and hateful in- 
citation, to make more difficult its struggle for existence 
which, in itself, is already hard. Not only artificially to 
render more difficult but senselessly and in a manner run- 
ning counter to nature. For the rest of the world does not 
derive the slightest advantage from this method of making 
Germany’s struggle for existence difficult. 

For the Germans there is 18 per cent less ground per 
capita of population than, for example, for the Russians. 
[t is understandable, therefore, how hard the struggle for 
existence and for daily bread must be. And without the 
energy and diligence of German farmers and the organiza- 
tional capacity of the German people, finding a means of 
existence for these sixty-seven millions would be scarcely 
thinkable. What, however, should one think of the mental 
silliness of persons who childlishly find joy in press articles, 
publications and speeches concerning our sufferings, yes, who 
even triumphantly seek out every indication of this inner 
need in order to disseminate it in the rest of the world! 

These persons apparently would be happier if our need 
were even greater, if we could not succeed in making our 
need bearable through our industry and intelligence. They 
have no conception that the German question would gain 
an entirely different aspect if the capacity and industry of 
these millions were crippled. 

But this is one of the German questions, and the only 
interest of the world is that the question of insuring Ger- 
man livelihood from year to year can successfully be solved, 
exactly as I wish, and that the German people also, in its 
own interest, values a fortunate solution of similar questions 
by other peoples. Mastering of this problem of Germany 
is, however, the concern of the German people itself and 
need not interest the rest of the world. It concerns other 
peoples only so far as the German people, by a solution of 
this question, is forced economically as a buyer or seller to 
be in connection with other peoples. And here it would be 
in the interest of the rest of the world to understand, that 
is, to comprehend, that the cry for bread among a forty, 
fifty or sixty million population is not a trumped-up piece 
of maliciousness of a regime, or of certain regimes, but is 
the natural expression of the necessities of the struggle for 
existence. 

And to comprehend also that well-fed peoples are more 
sensible than hungry ones and that governments should not 
only be interested in feeding their own citizens but also in 
feeding surrounding peoples and therefore to comprehend 
that providing for such living maintenance is, in the highest 
sense of the word, in the interest of all. 

In pre-war times the opposite view prevailed and was 
even made the reason for going to war—the view, namely, 
that one part of the European family of nations would fare 
better if another part fared worse. The German people 
needs no special assistance for its maintenance of life. Only 








it does not want worse chances than other people. But this 
is only one German problem. 

The second German question is the following: 

Owing to the fact that, as a consequence of the extra- 
ordinarily unhappy general conditions and presuppositions, 
the economic struggle for existence of the German people 
is very difficult, while the intelligence and industry and, 
with them, the natural standard of life are very high, an 
exceptional concentration of all energies is necessary in order 
to master this first German question. This can succeed, 
however, only if this people also in its relations with other 
nations possess a feeling of political equality and with it, 
of political security. It is impossible forever to deal with 
or even lead a people possessed of honor and of bravery, 
forever, though it were made up of helots. 

There is no better proof of the innate love of peace 
of the German people than the fact that, despite its ability 
and its bravery which, I suppose, cannot be denied even by 
opponents, and despite its dense population, it has secured 
for itself only such a modest share of space for living and 
the good things of this world. However, precisely this 
nore and more introspective character of the German nature 
cannot put up with being deprived of its rights unworthily, 
nor with being violated. 

When the unhappy Versailles treaty attempted to fix 
the result of the war in a manner unparalleled in history, 
it created that German question which, if left unsolved, 
constitutes a critical burden for Europe and, if solved, the 
deliverance of Europe. 

And I have determined to solve this problem according 
to the signature of the peace treaty of the year 1919. Not 
because I want to harm France or any other State, but be- 
cause the German people cannot forever bear the injury 
done it, should not bear it and will not bear it! 

In the year 1932, Germany stood on the brink of a 
Bolshevistic collapse. What this chaos, in so large a State, 
would have meant for Europe, perhaps several European 
statesmen will some time have an opportunity to study in 
other places. I have, at all events, reached conquest of 
this approaching crisis of the German people only through 
the mobilization of the general moral values of the German 
nation. The man who wanted to save Germany from Bol- 
shevism had to bring the question of German equality to a 
decision and thereby to a solution. 

He had to solve it, not in order to add to the sorrows 
of other peoples but just the opposite, in order to prevent, 
indeed, a perhaps greater sorrow through the hindering of 
an outbreak the extent of which cannot be estimated. The 
rewinning of German equality has caused nothing painful 
to the French people. Only the Red uproar and threatened 
collapse of the German Reich has given a blow to European 
order and business results, of which most European states- 
men, unfortunately, have no real conception. This fight for 
German equality which I led for three years is not the 
setting up of the German problem but its solution. 

It is truly a tragic misfortune that precisely by the 
Versailles treaty a situation was created in preservation of 
which the French people were believed to be especially in- 
terested. The real advantages derived from it by a single 
Frenchman were small, but the unreal link between the anti- 
German discrimination of Versailles and French interests 
seemed all the greater. Possibly it was the fault of a char- 
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acter weakness of the German post-war years and of our 
governments, especially our parties, that the fallacy of these 
views could not be brought home sufficiently to the French 
people and to serious French statesmen. For the worse 
our previous governments were, the more they were bound 
to shrink from a national awakening of the German people. 

Hence all the greater was the dread of any revival of 
national consciousness, hence their bowing to the general 
international defamation of the German people. More, they 
used these shameful bonds to prop up their own miserable 
regimes. 

Where that course led Germany was forcefully shown 
by the threatened collapse. Now, of course, it was difficult 
to prove to our neighbors, accustomed as they were to our 
non-equality status, that restoration of German equality 
would not harm them, but would, in the last analysis, be 
internationally beneficial. You, men of the Reichstag, know 
the stony path I have had to tread since January, 1933, to 
deliver the German people from its bondage; to secure 
equality for it step by step without cutting it off from the 
political and economic community of European nations, espe- 
cially without making fresh enmities when old enmities were 
being liquidated. 

I shall at some future date be able to demand of history 
that it will certify that at no hour of my actions in behalf 
of the German people did I forget the duties which I and all 
of us owe to the preservation of European culturalized civil- 


advantage does the French farmer enjoy if the German 
farmer has a bad time of it, and vice versa? 

Or what advantage can the French worker derive from, 
say, the misery of the German? And what blessing would it 
bring the German worker, the German middle class or the 
German people at large if France were to be visited by mis- 
fortune? 

I have tried to solve the questions of the hateful class 
struggle theory within the interior of Germany along the 
lines of a higher common sense. In this I have succeeded. 

Why should it not be possible to lift the problem of 
general European differences between nations and States out 
of the sphere of senselessness and passion and move it under 
the quieter light of higher reasonableness? 

At any rate, I once swore to myself I would fight just 
as doggedly and bravely for German equality and to achieve 
it in one way or another, as vice versa. I also determined 
to strengthen the feeling of responsibility for the necessity of 
European mutual respect for each other and of European 
co-operation. 

If, I am reproached by my international opponents on 
the grounds that I refuse this co-operation with Russia, then 
I must explain the following in that connection: I refused 
and refuse co-operation, not with Russia, but with Bolshev- 
ism, which has claimed the mastery of the world. 

I love my people and, depend upon it, I know it can be 
fortunate only when life, according to its nature and its way 
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ization. A pre-condition, however, for continued existence 
- of this continent, which is so extraordinary because of the 
| polyplastic nature of its cultures, is the realization that it is 
unthinkable without existence of free and independent na- 


is possible for it. I will not have it that the gruesomeness 
of a Communist International dictatorship of hate descend 
upon the German people which can not only weep but can 
also laugh heartily through its life. 
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tional states. Let every European people be convinced it has 
made the greatest contribution to our Occidental culture. 

Taken as a whole, however, we do not wish for any- 
thing to be lacking in the contributions made by individual 
peoples, and we therefore do not want to quarrel about the 
relative value of this or that contribution. But we must 
simply recognize that, without doubt, from rivalry of 
Furopean individual achievements there resulted top notch 
achievements in the most varied realms of human culture. 
However ready, therefore, we may be to co-operate in this 
European world of culture as a free and equal member, so 
determinedly, stubbornly would we like to remain what we 
are. 

During these years I have tried again and again—un- 
fortunately but too often in vain—to construct a bridge of 
understanding to the French people. The farther we be- 
come removed from the bitterness of the World War and the 
vears following it, the more human memories blot out the 
unpleasant incidents, and the more beautiful aspects of life, 
knowledge and experience push into foreground. 

Those who faced each other as embittered opponents 
today respect each other as brave combatants in a past great 
struggle and meet each other gain as bearers and conservators 
of the great general human treasure of culture. Why, then, 
should it not be possible to call off the purposeless, century- 
long quarrel which could not and cannot bring a_ final 
decision to either of the two peoples and to substitute for it 
a recognition of a higher common sense? The German 
people are not interested in having the French people suffer 
and vice versa. Where would there be any advantage for 
France if Germany were to go under in misery? What 


I would tremble for Europe and the thought of what 
would happen to our old, over-populated continent if the 
chaos of a Bolshevistic revolution should be successful 
through the outbreak of this destructive Asiatic world con- 
ception which strikes at all hitherto recognized values. 

To my European statesmen, I am, perhaps, a fantastic 
and, at all events, an inconvenient admonisher. That I, 
however, pass for one of the greatest enemies in the eyes of 
the Bolshevistic international world oppressors is for me a 
great honor and the justification for my dealings before 
posterity. 

I cannot prevent other States from going the way they 
think they can go or, at least, must go, but I will prevent 
Germany from also going the way of destruction. 

And I think this destruction would make its entry at 
the moment when the leadership of a State would submit to 
becoming the ally of such a destructive doctrine. 

I see no possibility for making it clear to the German 
workers the danger, so disturbing to me, of the misery com- 
ing from Bolshevistic chaos in Germany, if I myself, as 
leader of the nation, were to bring myself into close relation- 
ship with this danger. 

Here, as a statesman, and as the people’s leader, I will 
do all that which I demand and expect from any single fel- 
low citizen. 

I do not believe that close contacts with a welt- 
anschauung (world concept) which is detrimental to a people 
can be useful to a statesman. We have had full opportunity 
to gather experiences of this sort in Germany’s history of the 
past twenty years. 

The first contact with Bolshevism in 1917 brought us 
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revolution one year later. The second contact sufficed to 
bring Germany a few years later to the brink of communist 
ruin. 

I have severed these connections and thereby saved Ger- 
many from perdition. 

Notliing will move me to go another way but the way 
which experience, insight and foresight tell me to go. I know 
this conviction has become the deepest realization and the 
ideal of the whole National Socialist movement. 

With unswerving steadfastness we shall solve the social 
problems pending for our people by means of a continued 
process of evolution, thereby insuring the blessings of quiet 
development beneficial to all fellow citizens. Whatever fresh 
tasks impose themselves upon us, we are filled with the joy 
experienced by those who cannot tive without tasks to 
perform. 

If I transmute this attitude of principle to the realm 
of general European politics, their results will mean the 
divisions of Europe into two halves: Into that half which is 
built up of independent, self-sustaining national States of the 
peoples with whom we are bound up a hundredfold through 
our history and culture, and with whom we should like, for 
all the future, to remain bound up, just as we desire this with 
the free and independent nations of other than European 
continents. 

And into another half: That which is governed by that 
intolerant Bolshevistic doctrine which lays claim to general 
international rule, a doctrine which preaches destruction, 
even to the most eternal and sacred values of this life and 
the life hereafter, in order to build up another world, which, 
to us, appears horrible as regards culture and the appearance 
of its contents. 

Aside from the necessity of political, economic and inter- 
national relations, we do not desire any more intimate con- 
tact with it. 

A fathomless tragedy lies in the fact, as a conclusion to 
our honest endeavor of many years to win the confidence, 
sympathy and affection of the French people, a military 
alliance was born, the beginnings of which we know today 
but the end of which, will, perhaps, be accompanied by con- 
sequences which no one can forsee unless, indeed, Providence 
once again proves more merciful than men deserve. 

I have endeavored for the past three years, slowly but 
steadily, to create the prerequisites for Franco-German un- 
derstanding. 

I have never left a doubt that these prerequisites include 
absolute equality, equality of the status of the German 
people and State. 

Intentionally, I have not only seen in this understanding 
merely a problem capable of solution by means of Paris, but 
a problem that first has to be brought near to the two peoples 
psychologically, as it must be prepared, not only for the in- 
tellect but also for the emotion. 

I, therefore, have also often been subjected to the charge 
that my offers of friendship contained no concrete proposals. 
That is not true. 


Whatever could be proposed at all concretely to alleviate 


the German and French relations, I have proposed courage- 
ously and concretely. 

There was a time when I did not hesitate to support a 
concrete proposal for the limitation of armaments to 200,000 
Then, when this proposal was abandoned by the 
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responsible originators themselves, I turned to the French 
people and the European governments with quite a concrete 
new proposal. My proposal for 300,000 men also was turned 
down. 

I have brought a whole array of further concrete pro- 
posals for the purification of the public viewpoints in the 
various States and for cleansing the conduct of war and, in 
the final analysis, for careful but certain disarmaments. 

Only one of these German proposals has been really 
considered. The realistic sense of an English administration 
received my proposal for the restoration of lasting relation 
between the German and British fleets which takes into con- 
sideration the needs of German security and the enormous 
overseas interests of a great world power. 

And I may well explain that, until today, only this 
agreement has remained as the single practical existing at- 
tempt to eliminate armaments. 

The Reich administration is ready to extend this treaty 
through a wider qualitative understanding with England. 

I have expressed the very concrete principle that the 
joint programs of an international pact mania contain just 
as little prospect of workability as general treaties for world 
disarmament, which, under such conditions, have been 
demonstrated to be incapable of fulfillment. 

I have expressed the opinion, in contrast, that these 
problems can be approached only step by step and, indeed, 
in the direction of the least opposition forward. 

I have developed from this conviction a concrete pro- 
posal also for an air pact on the basis of like strength for 
France, England, and Germany. The result was first, a 
misconception of this proposal and then the introduction of a 
new Eastern European-Asiatic factor, incalculable in its mili- 
tary extent, into the European equilibrium. 

Thus I have for years busied myself with concrete pro- 
posals, but I do not hesitate to say that to me the psycho- 
logical preparation for an understanding was at least as im- 
portant as the so-called concrete proposals. 

And I have done more that way than any sincere- 
minded foreign statesman could ever hope for. I have re- 
moved the question of the everlasting European revision of 
frontiers from the atmosphere of public discussion in Ger- 
many. I regret to say that the viewpoint often is held, espe- 
cially among foreign statesmen, that this action and these 
efforts are of no special importance. 

I may point out here that it would have been quite 
possible for me, as a German, to set up the restoration of the 
1914 frontiers morally as my program and to proclaim it by 
publicity and oratory just as the French minister and popular 
leaders did after 1871. 

The critics cannot pretend that I have no capacity for 
such a thing. It is far more difficult for a nationalist to 
preach understanding to people than to do the opposite. And 
it would probably be easier for me to excite popular instincts 
for revenge than to awaken sentiments for the necessity for 
European understanding and to make them ever stronger. 

And that is what I have done. I have eliminated a 
pact of this nature against our neighbors from German public 
opinion. 

I have removed all the hatred directed against the 
French people from the German press. I have tried to incul- 
cate in our youth an appreciation for the ideal of such an 
understanding, certainly not without success. 
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When, a few weeks ago, our French guests marched 
into the Olympic stadium at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, they 
probably had occasion to determine whether, and how far, I 
have succeeded in bringing about such an inter-remolding of 
the German people. 

This inter-readiness to seek and find such understand- 
ing is more important than the carefully prepared efforts by 
statesmen to weave a spider’s net of juridically and objec- 
tively opaque pacts over the earth. 

This endeavor of mine was doubly difficult because I 
was compelled at the same time to liberate Germany from 
the meshes of the treaty which robbed it of its equality, but 
in the continuance of which the French people—whether 
rightly, is secondary—thought they must continue to be in- 
terested. 

In that connection I, as a German nationalist, had to 
bring an additional and especially great sacrifice. 

Until now, at least in the more modern times, an at- 
tempt had never been made after a war merely to deprive a 
loser of sovereign rights over large and ancient parts of his 
territory. 

In the interests of understanding and for this reason 
alone, I have made this great sacrifice that could be imposed 
upon us politically and morally, and I was ready to continue 
to make it merely because I believed I ought to stick to a 
treaty which might possibly help to take the poison out of 
the political atmosphere between France and Germany and 
ISngland and Germany and to spread a feeling of security 
to all sides. 

Yes, beyond that also, here in this House, I have often 
taken the position that we are not only ready to make this 
most heavy contribution to the security of European peace 
as long as the other partners also live up to their obligations, 
but that we see in this treaty the only possible—because 
concrete—attempt at making Europe secure. 

You, my Deputies, know the content and the meaning 
of this treaty. It was intended for all future to prevent the 
use of force between Belgium and France on one hand and 
Germany on the other. 

Through France’s treaty and an alliance previously con- 
cluded, there unfortunately arose the first difficulty, although 
it did not rob this pact of its meaning. 

Germany made this contribution to this pact, for while 
France supplied her frontier with ore and weapons, and 
studded it with numerous garrisons, we were burdened with 
a continuous maintenance of complete defenselessness. 

Nevertheless, we have fulfilled this, too, in the hope 
that by such contribution we can serve the peace of Europe 
and advance the understanding among peoples. 

In contravention of this pact, there now exists an ar- 
rangement upon which France has entered in the past year 
with Russia and which it has already signed, while its rati- 
fication by the Chamber of Deputies has just taken place. 

For, through the new Franco-Soviet arrangement, there 
is led into the middle of Europe, via detour of Czecho- 
slovakia, which has entered upon a similar arrangement with 
Russia, the threatening military power of gigantic empire. 

The impossible situation which has arisen consists of the 
fact that these two States obligate themselves in this arrange- 
ment without taking into consideration a decision of the 
League of Nations Council, and that there either already has 
been rendered or that there is expected to be, in the event of 


eastern European entanglements, the settlement of the ques- 
tion of guilt according to their own lights, and, in accord- 
ance therewith, to regard the obligation of mutual assistance 
as existent or non-existent. 

The idea that in this pact a primary obligation is again 
raised through an added restriction is not understandable. 

I cannot establish, and thereby accept as binding, a 
definite method in a point as an explicit break with an other- 
wise valid obligation in order to determine in another point 
that there should be no dealings concerning these other obli- 
gations. 

In this case the first duty would be nonsensical and, 
thereby, not understandable. This problem, however, now is 
a political problem, and, as such, is to be evaluated on its 
deeper meaning. 

France has not concluded the pact with an old European 
power. France had even before the Rhine pact, assistance 
agreements with Czechoslovakia as well as with Poland. 

Germany took no exception thereto, not only because 
these facts, in contrast to the Franco-Soviet pact, were within 
the framework of the League of Nations, but because 
Czechoslovakia, like Poland, always primarily followed the 
policy of representing their own national interests of these 
States. 

Germany does not desire to attack these States nor does 
it believe it will lie in the interests of these States to launch 
an attack upon Germany. 

Above all, Poland will remain Poland; France will 
remain France. 

Soviet Russia, however, is the constitutionally organized 
exponent of the revolutionary philosophy of life. 

Its State creed is its confession in favor of world revolu- 
tion. 

It is impossible to determine whether or not, tomorrow 
or the day after tomorrow, this Weltanschauung also will 
triumph in France. 

Should, however, such an eventuality occur—and as a 
German statesman I must make provision for it—then it is 
certain that this new Bolshevik State would become a section 
of the Bolshevik International which means a decision con- 
cerning attack or non-attack will then not be arrived at 
according to their own objectives and desires but in accord- 
ance with directions given from one place. 

That place would, however, in the event of such a 
development, no longer be Paris but Moscow. 

Germany hardly is in a position—if only purely for 
territorial reasons—to attack Russia, but Russia could at 
any time, using its advanced positions, start a conflict with 
Germany. 

The determination as to who was the attacker would 
be certain from the beginning since that determination would 
be independent of the League of Nations Council. 

The assertion that France and Russia would do nothing 
to expose themselves to eventual sanctions—from England 
or Italy—is immaterial, because it is impossible to gauge the 
kind of sanctions which would be imposed which could be 
overwhelming in its outlook on life and so unique in its 
military aspects. 

For years we have anxiously warned against such a 
contingency, not because we needed to fear it more than 
others, but because, some day, it may have frightful conse- 
quences for the whole of Europe. 
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Our serious misgivings in this connection have been met 
by the argument that the Russian war machine is not ready, 
even that it is a clumsy and unwieldable machine for a 
European war. 

We have always opposed this view, not because we 
think the Germans are inferior, but because we all know that 
numbers have their own weight and importance. 

We are all the more grateful for the explanations given 
by M. Herriot in the French Chamber regarding Russia’s 
military significance. 

We know that these explanations were furnished 
M. Herriot by the Soviet government itself and we are con- 
vinced that the latter cannot have supplied false particulars 
to inspire in France the desire for the new alliance. 

Neither do we doubt that M. Herriot has passed on all 
this information correctly. : 

According to this information, it is certain, first of all, 
that the Russian Army has a peace strength of 1,350,000 
and that it comprises secondly, 17,500,000 men in war 
strength and reserves, and that it is, thirdly, equipped with 
the largest tank equipment, and that it, fourthly, owns the 
largest air force in the world. 

The introduction of this most powerful of all military 
factors which also, as regards its mobility and leadership, 
was described as excellent, and at all times ready to give an 
account of itself, into the central European field of operation 
destroys every real European balance of power. 

Besides, it renders impossible any determination as to 
the necessary weapons for defense on land and in the air as 
far as the European States concerned are involved, especially 
as regards the one opponent envisaged—namely Germany. 

This gigantic mobilization of the East against Central 
Europe stands, not only according to the letter but accord- 
ing to its meaning, in contravention of the spirit of the 
Locarno pact. 

Not only we as the nation affected feel that way about 
it. Our feelings are shared by uncounted sensible men among 
all peoples, and are being freely expressed everywhere, as 
can be evidenced publicly and politically. 

On February 21, a French journalist approached me 
with the request to grant him an interview. As I was told 
that he was one of those Frenchmen who, just like ourselves, 
are trying to find the ways and means for an understanding 
between the two peoples, I wanted all the less to decline, as 
such an act would immediately have been interpreted as a 
sign of my lack of respect for French journalism. 

I have given the desired explanations just as I have ex- 
pressed them in Germany hundreds of thousands of times 
and as I have again tried to turn to the French people with 
the plea for understanding which we want with all our 
hearts and which we, so willingly, would like to seen an actu- 
ality. 

I have, however, expressed my deepest sorrow over the 
development in France, through the formulation of the pact 
for which no pressing need is visible, but which, in event of 
its realization, must and will produce a new situation. 

This interview was, as you know, on grounds which are 
unknown to us, withheld, and it appeared first on the day 
after the ratification in the French Chamber (of the Franco- 
Soviet pact). 

In accordance with my announcement in this interview, 
I shall also be ready, and sincerely desirous in the future to 





serve this Franco-German understanding because I perceive 
in it the necessary element for the security of Europe against 
unseen dangers and because I can promise for both peoples 
from no other procedure any possible advantage, nor even see 
it without; instead, discerning the most serious general and 
international danger, so much so that the knowledge of the 
final conclusion of this pact has forced me now to enter upon 
the examination of the new situation created and to draw the 
necessary consequences from the same. 

These consequences are very serious, they deeply grieve 
us and me personally. But I am obliged not only to make 
sacrifices for European understanding but also to obey the 
interests of my own people. 

So long as the sacrifice meets appreciation and under- 
standing on the other side I will gladly make it and recom- 
mend the same to the German people. But from the moment 
that it becomes certain that a partner no longer values or ap- 
preciates such sacrifices a one-sided burden is placed on Ger- 
many and thereby there is discrimination which is unbearable 
to us. 

I would repeat here, in this historic hour, what I said 
at my first great Reichstag speech in May 1933: The Ger- 
man nation will shoulder any hardship and distress, rather 
than swerve from the precept of honor and the will to 
freedom and equality. 

If the German people is to be of any value for Euro- 
pean co-operation, it can have this value only as an honor- 
loving, hence equal, partner. At the moment it ceases to 
possess this characteristic value, it also loses every objective 
value. 

I want to cheat neither ourselves nor the rest of the 
world with a people that would then have no value what- 
ever, because it lacked the most natural feeling of honor. 
I believe at the same time that even in the hour of such bitter 
realizations and difficult decisions one must not fail, despite 
everything, to champion European co-operation and to cast 
about for new methods for making possible the solution of 
these questions in a manner useful to all concerned. 

I have therefore made further efforts, by concrete pro- 
posals, to give expression to the feelings of the German 
people who, anxious about their security, and ready, for the 
sake of freedom, to make every sacrifice, are at all times ready 
for real, honest and equal European co-operation. 

After a hard struggle within myself, I have, therefore, 
decided in the name of the German Reich government today 
to transmit to the French government and other powers, 
signatory to the Locarno past, a memorandum. 

Men of the German Reichstag: 

In this historic hour, when in the Reich’s western 
provinces German troops are just entering their future peace 
garrisons, we all unite in two holy inner confessions: 

First, we swear to yield to no force whatever in the 
restoration of the honor of our people, and rather to suc- 
cumb with honor to the severest hardships than capitulate 
to it; 

Secondly, to confess that now, more than ever, we shall 
strive for an understanding between European peoples, espe- 
cially for one with our western neighbor nations. 

After three years, I believe I can today regard the 
struggle for German equality as over. I believe that there- 
with the first ground for our one-time withdrawal from 
European collective co-operation had been removed. 
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If we now are ready to resume this co-operation, it is 
with a sincere wish that perhaps the present proceedings and 
a review of these years may help to strengthen an under- 
standing for this co-operation among other European peoples 


also. 


We have no territorial demands to make in Europe. 
We know above all that the tension resulting either from 
long territorial provisions or from wrong relationships be- 
tween the population living in areas can, in Europe, not be 
solved by wars. 

We hope, however, that human insight will help to 
alleviate the painful consequences of such conditions and to 
remove tension by embarking upon a slow evolutionary devel- 
opment of peaceful co-operation. 

And especially today I am more than ever conscious of 
the necessity of honoring the obligations which our regained 
national honor and freedom impose upon us. 

These obligations are not only toward our own people 
but also toward other European States. 

And so I would like, from this place once more, to recall 
to European statesmen the thoughts to which I gave expres- 
sion in the points of my last speech, and to couple with them 
the assurance that we Germans will gladly do everything 
that is possible and necessary for the realization of these very 
real ideals. 

My part, comrades, for three years now I have been 
leading the goverment of the German Reich and with it the 
German people. Great are the successes which Providence 
has permitted me to achieve during these three years for our 
people. In all the realms of our national economic life 
our position is improved. 

On this day, however, I also confess that during this 








period numerous cares have weighed me down, and un- 
counted sleepless nights as well as days crowded with work 
have accompanied me. 

I could do all this only because I never felt myself as 
dictator of my people, but always and only as its leader and 
thereby as its deputy. 

For fourteen years I struggled for the German people 
to agree to my ideals, and I then, thanks to its confidence 
in me, was called by the venerable field marshal and general. 

But since then, too, I have derived all my strength from 
the happy knowledge that I am dissolubly bound up with 
my people as man and as leader. 

I cannot terminate this historic period of restitution of 
the honor and freedom of my people without now asking the 
German people to give its supplementary approval to me and 
thereby to all my co-workers and co-fighters, for all that I 
have had to execute during these years in the way of decisions 
which seemed to be stubborn measures that were hard, and 
what I had to demand in the way of sacrifices. 

I have, therefore, decided today to dissolve the German 
Reichstag in order that the German people may pass judg- 
ment on my leadership and on that of my associates. 

During these three years Germany has regained her 
honor, refound her faith, conquered the greatest economic 
distress and finally inaugurated a new cultural advance. 

This, I believe, I am entitled to state before my con- 
science and my God. 

I now ask the German people to strengthen me in my 
faith and to give me, through the strength of its will, further 
individual strength with which to fight always courageously 
for its honor and freedom and be able to take care of its 
economic well being. And especially to support me in my 
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